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The A ugsburg Confession may be compared to one of those 
vrand old cathedrals of the Middle Ages. Standing without 
and surveying them you get a very indistinet impression as 
to what they really are. Their towering walls are enormous 
inasses of stone, venerable and moss-covered ; their lofty win- 
dows seem blurred and unintelligible hieroglyphies; and 
their huge domes appear only huge riddles. But enter one 
of these sacred fanes, and a scene solermn, grand, and har- 
monious, almost beyond description, bursts upon the view. 
What wondrous carvings! what gorgeous paintings! what 
magnificent mosaics! Each window now seems a new reve- 
lation, and every panel of the frescoed wall and dome the 
embodiment of celestial truth. 

So it is with our venerable Confession. Viewing it only 
from without, there seems to be no particular beauty that 
we should desire it. Its structure is not regarded very regu- 
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lar nor very imposing. Its buttresses have been very much 
hattered and—bespattered. But enter it with reverent step 
and devout heart, and you will see amazing beauty and won- 
drous symmetry. You will behold a grandeur and a glory, 
a sublimity and a majesty that will extort from the beholder 
the astonishment of Sheba’s queen in Solomon’s palace: ‘1 
helieved not the report until T came and mine eyes have seen 
it; and behold the half has not been told me.” Every pillar 
of this venerable structure is an ornament, and every orna- 
ment a pillar of divine truth. And from its radiant though 
silent dome there comes a sacred and unceasing effulgence, 
which has prompted many an enchanted disciple to exclaim : 
“It is vood for us to be here: here let us build tabernacles.” 

Can this general judgment of the Confession as a whole. 
he sustained in reference to its several parts; and more par- 
ticularly in reference to Art. XI, which the unbroken cus- 
tom of my predecessors in this course of lectures, has as- 
signed me? An hour’s time will put you in possession of 
the faets to answer this question as far as the present speaker 
has ability to reply to it. The article itself reads thus, as 
viven in Miiller’s Symbolischen Biicher. 


LATIN TEXT. 


s¢ > Confessione docent, quod absolutio privata in eccle- 
siis retinenda sit, quamquam in confessione non sit necessa- 
ria omnium delictorum enumeratio. Est enim impossibilis 
iuxta psalmum: Delicta quis intelligit ? 


GERMAN TEXT. 


“Von der Beichte wird also gelehret, dass man in der 
Kirchen privatam absolutionem erhalten und nicht fallen 
lassen soll, wiewohl in der Beicht nicht noth ist alle Mis- 
sethat und Siinden zu erziihlen, dieweil doch solehes nicht 
indelich ist. Psalm 19: 13, Wer Kennet die Misserthat ? 


ENGLISH TRANSLATION, 


“In reference to Confession it is taught, that private abso- 
lution ought to be retained in the chureh, and should not be 
discontinued ; in Confession, however, it is unnecessary to 
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enumerate all transgressions and sins, which indeed is not 
possible. Psalm 19: 12, *Who can understand his errors ¢ 

[ may as well confess here, as any where else, that all 
through the preparation of this paper, [ have felt and feel 
now, that mine is, perhaps, a thankless task. Whether right 
or wrong, Confession and Absolution, as taught in this article, 
have fallen into general disuse in our church. Some treat 
them with perfect indifference; others with positive aver- 
sion’; few, comparatively, observe them. Good men and 
able, in our Zion have expunged the Article from then 
“Plattorm ;” whilst others, equally good and able, and in 
direct conflict with their “Fundamental Principles.” have 
placed it Where the Confessions do not. Prejudice in some 
form or other exists against it, which makes my position not 
unlike that of Demosthenes who'spoke Greek to the unsym- 
pathetic waves of the sea, whilst | speak English to an au- 
dience in whose breasts few, if any vibratory chords, are 
touched responsive to my words. But, “let us reason to- 
gether” and see what we have gained or lost, by the cours: 
pursued, 

Now, it is altogether possible that some men may lay hold 
of this article as boys do of chestnuts ; they get their fingers 
full of prickly burrs, and then in their disgust fling away the 
kernel itself. Others, as they have walked through the rich 
tields of our Augustana, may have regarded this Article a= 
one of those unsightly nodules, that lie so uninvitingly in 
some gardens and fields, being kicked about as utterly worth- 
less and offensive, until some lapidist comes along, opens 
the stone and lays bare a nest of sparkling gems. One thing 
is very certain, that some of the most godly and extensively 
useful ministers of our church have been the most strict and 
conscientious observers of this Article; such men as Luther 
and Melanchthon, Bugenhagen and Arndt, Ilarms and Biieh- 
sel: whilst, on the other hand, some of the most active 
disorganizers and utter failures in the ministry, have ranked 
in their opposition to it; such men as Carlstadt and the 
whole herd of rationalists of earlier and later periods. Spe- 


ner’s opposition to it T shall notice by-and-by.  Anothe: 
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thing is very certain, that the ridiculous prejudice against 
this article, has its origin in a two-fold misapprehension : 
Jirst, in confounding it with the dreary, perfunctory, mer- 
cenary, torturing, “ex opere operato” theory ot Rome, which 
it by plain and indisputable terms rejects, and from which it 
is as far removed as the north pole is removed from the south 
pole: secondly, in the loose and unscriptural notions of the 
oftice of the ministry. As these points will meet us by-and- 
by, we dismiss them for the present. Besides, there are cer- 
tain words with which, by reason of their abuse or perver- 
sion, men have associated most monstrous ideas, and then 
they have become afraid of them as if they were some veri- 
table specters. Take as familiar illustrations, the words 
* Revivals” and “Christian Union.” In a proper sense they 
earry with them divine conceptions; truths for which every 
Christian heart beats warmly and ofters daily prayers most 
importunately. And yet because of the miserable carica- 
tures that have sought shelter beneath these sacred names. 
yood men and true lave applied epithets to them, unadvi- 
sably perhaps, hastily [ am sure, that have pained the Chris- 
tian heart. 

So, likewise, and for the same reason, the words *confes- 
sion,” “confessional” and “absolution,” words that form the 
very core of our article, seem to frighten some men out of 
all decent proprieties. They regard them as words of hor- 
rible incantation. And yet these very words are associated 
with some of the most momentous events in modern history. 
The “Glorious Reformation” was born in the confessional. 
The “old monk” at Erfurt gave the first ray of light to the 
self-torturing and despairing Luther in the confessional ; and 
from before the Vicar-General Staupitz in the Augustinian 
monastery, the great Reformer rose from his knees a freely 
forgiven sinner, having had the comforting doctrines of  sal- 
vation by faith in Christ applied to his tormenting con- 
science in this dreadful confessional. This institution, too. 
like a masked battery, gave the occasion to the 95 theses. 
that fell like so many bomb-shells into the enemy’s camp and 


Nay 


thus marked the beginning of the great Reformation. 
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more, the glory and the shame, the brightest and the gloom- 
iest periods of our Church’s history are reflected, as from a 
taithful mirror, from this dreaded institution. And when 
the record of her inner life, which has not yet been written, 
shall be produced, | predict that that historian will stand 
closest to the XI. Art. of the Augsburg Confession; and 
from it, as his central point, he will evolve a true church life 
which will be something vastly different from the present 
table of dates and rattling skeletons of departed worthies. 
Let me yet say, in passing, that since our Church has grow 
indifferent to this Article in her creed, placing it among 
things adiaphora,—l know not by what authority —discipline 
and order in the congregations and power in the office of the 
ministry, have fallen into gradual and mournful decay. 

In order that we may have a full comprehension of this 
doctrinal Article of our Confession, let ime first give you a 
brief 

HISTORY 
that underlies the Article. This is very ancient. Its roots 
extend far back into the Old Testament dispensation. Thus 
Pharaoh confessed to Moses and Aaron, saying: “I have 
sinned against the Lord your God and against you; now. 
therefore, forgive, | pray thee my sin, only this once; and 
entreat the Lord your God that he may take away from me 
this death only.” Thus Achan confessed to Joshua and said ; 
“Indeed I have sinned against the Lord God of Israel, and 
thus and thus have I done,” (detailing his crime). Thus also 
Saul confessed unto Samuel and said: “I have sinned; for | 
have transgressed the commandment of the Lord and thy 
words: now, therefore, I pray thee, pardon my sin, and turn 
again with me that | may worship the Lord.” But neither 
Aaron, nor Joshua, nor Samuel could grant what these 
troubled consciences demanded. For the power to absolve 
had not yet been granted to man. That was reserved to a 
fuller and completer dispensation ; and so these persons, on 
and all, “went to their own place.” Nevertheless, as Ne- 


ander remarks: “Each Jewish synagogue exercised a discip- 


linary judgment of this kind over their members.” In the 
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days of John the Baptist, all classes of men “came to him in 
the wilderness, and were baptized of him in Jordan, confess- 
ing their sins.” Surely this was not a general, but private 
confession. As each one was individually baptized, so each 
one individually confessed his sins. John understood the 
desperate depravity of the human heart too well, to‘have 
these multitudes go off in a sort of general mourning on ac- 
count of sin. That deceitful thing which each man carries 
in his own bosom—that unfathomed abyss in which mortal 
plummet has never yet touched bottom—in which, amidst 
all fair exteriors, lie coiled broods of iniquity like nests ot 
vipers under old stumps in fair wheat-fields, was not to be 
eased off in that way. Oh no! There was the Pharisee. 
that whited sepuleher; and the tax gatherer, that enormous 
cheat, and the soldier, that petty tyrant, and the king him- 
self, that notorious adulterer: each one got attention, ana 
each one got his portion, too, in due season. 

Under the New Dispensation new elements enter into the 
history of this subject. The Gospel makes immediate and 
complete provision for pardon and peace, to the repentant 
and believing sinner. Three modes of confession of sin are 
indicated. First, that directly made to God; secondly, that 
made to those who are “stewards of God’s mysteries” and 
who “stand instead of Christ ;” and, thirdly, that made by 
one believer to another—(mutual). With the first two, the 
divine promise of pardon, on the evangelical condition ot 
repentance towards God, and faith in the Lord Jesus Christ. 
is connected ; with the last no such direct promise is associa- 
ted. The first is not questioned; the last is not under re- 
view; the second enters full-sized into our discussion. It 
rests, directly, on the teachings of Christ Jesus himself. He 
is our righteousness. Through him we obtain remission of 
sin in his blood. But the sinner needs assurance of this. 
lis peace demands it now. He cannot wait until he stands 
face to face before his judge. The thirsty Israelite in the 
wilderness cannot wait to slake his thirst until he reaches 
the promised land. But who shall offer the sinner this 
quickening word? He cannot ascend into heaven to fetch it 
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thence; nor does the Lord descend from heaven to bring the 
news; neither is there a voice from the spirit-land saying: 
“Go in peace; thy sins are forgiven thee.” What then‘ 
Where is help? The gracious Lord has made provision. He 
has in general appointed his Church as his almoner; and in 
that Church he has appointed his representatives as the 
“stewards of his mysteries.” They are his ministers; his 
“ambassadors,” his plenipotentiaries ; to them is “committed 
the word of reconciliation.” Their commission reads thus: 
“All power is given unto me in heaven and in earth; go ye 
therefore into all the world,” &. “As my Father hath sent 
me, so L send you.” “Ile that heareth you, heareth me, and 
he that despiseth you, despiseth me; and he that despiseth 
me, despiseth him that sent me.” “And he breathed upon 
them and said: Reeeive ye the Holy Ghost. Whosesoever 
sins ye remit, they are remitted unto them; and whosesoever 
sins ye retain, they are retained.” These are solemn words. 
They are not the “glittering generalities” of impotent man, 
but the pregnant declarations of the omnipotent Christ. If 
they do not mean what they say, they are a monstrous de- 
ception; if they do mean what they say, there is a monstrous 
error somewhere. Common sense teaches that we should get 
into the clear somehow and somewhere. Jt is an admitted 
fact that whatever Christ confided to his apostles as something be- 
longing to his Church, could not, and did not. expire with their 
death. And yet, though I can remember sermons, extending 
over a period of thirty or forty years, I have never heard one 
on this text. It is a perfect “terra incognita” in Protestant 
pulpits. Why is this? Does this passage not belong to that 
“message of God unto men” which we are to proclaim 
“whether men will hear, or whether they will forbear?” 
Not so did the early Church understand this language, in 
either the Latin or the Greek branch. .The veriest tyro in 
church history knows the importance and the comfort this 
language had to many of her martyrs who went to the stake 
from the confessional, with a heroism and enthusiasm that 
struck awe into the hearts of their executioners. “In the 


large cities,” says Neander, “especially in the Greek Church. 
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i special presbyter was appointed for the purpose of attend- 
ing to the duty of confession and of determining their pro- 
portion of church penance. By reason of a scandal, created 
by the crime of an ecclesiastic, which became notorious, the 
patriarch of Constantinople, Nectarius, was led to rescind 
this office about the year of 390.” And it is the testimony 
of the chureh historian Sozomen, that the abolition of this 
practice had an injurious influence on the general state of 
morals, If the evangelical sense, the sense of Christ, had 
heen retained, without the errors which human ingenuity 
und cupidity invented and added, the doctrine of private 
confession and absolution would have continued to prove, as 
it was originally designed, and as our Confession aims to re- 
store, an unspeakable blessing to the body of Christ. It 
would, however, be a needless and a wearisome repetition of 
ehureh history to adduce the numberless examples -striking 
and pointed as they are—in confirmation of our point. Suf- 
tice it to Say that this article was raised to the dignity of a 
sacrament, in both the Greek and the Latin branches of the 
Chureh. The fatal mistake in both rested, and still rests, on 
the Pelagian heresy in regard to natural depravity. An or- 
vanic conception of sin, is foreign alike to both parties. 
Hence their torturing process of the enumeration of sins. 
Ilence, too, the unseriptural notion that no sins ean be par- 
doned that have not been enumerated. It is at once seen, 
that this whole theory rests on the imposition of church 
penances, such as prayers, fastings, alms, pilgrimages, &c., as 
a remedy and satisfaction for the sins confessed: whilst the 
evangelical element, which our Confession brings so pointedly, 
to View, is entirely ignored. Faith in Christ and in his all- 
sufficient atonement has no place in this theory; nor has 
the Bible doctrine of man’s inability to know all his faults. 
Under Pope Innocent ITT. (1225), the hitherto observed cus- 
tom in the Chureh—by no means uniform, though very gen- 
cral—was enacted into an inviolable law: and thus Auricular 
Confession, that right arm of the papacy, was established. 
It was distinctly decreed that all sins must be enumerated to 
the priest at least once a year, and those not enumerated 
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could not be forgiven. The Lutheran Church has private but 
not auricular confession. She rejects, as an impossibility, the 
torturing and unscriptural notion of specifically recounting 
all our sins; though if it will do any one any good to men- 
tion some that particularly burden the conscienee, like a gen- 
tle mother dealing with an erring child, she will seek first to 
uwaken a sense of guilt and shame, then bring about an ac- 
knowledgment of the faults and then make known the glad 
tidings of a full and complete remission of sin through the 
atoning sacrifice of her blessed Lord. Can any thing be 
more becoming, more in harmony with Christ’s spirit or 
Christ’s example, more in the very centre of gospel institu- 
tions than this practice ? 

When, therefore, Spener, in 1667, abolished private confes- 
sion, which up to his time had been almost exclusively the 
form in use in the Church, and instituted the general form 
now in use in most of our congregations, he was moved to 
this step not by any inherent opposition to the practice itself, 
but by circumstances beyond his control. By reason of his 
multiplied duties he could not properly attend to this oner- 
ous one in the manner prescribed in his own “Explanations of 
Luther's Catechism.” He was frequently ealled upon to ad- 
ininister absolution to persons with whom he had no acquaint- 
ance whatever. The good man overlooked the fact that he 
fared no better in the general form. He knew as little of 
the flock in general to whom he announced the public absolu- 
tion, as he did of the individuals in particular whom he de- 
clined to absolve. Consistency has always been a jewel. 
Spener, with all his excellencies, forms no exception. But 
the thing that offended him most, was the small sum of 
money which was usually given for confession, which, in the 
eves of the uneducated multitude, gave to this duty the ap- 
pearance of buying off their sins. His righteous soul was 
vexed, and very properly, at this sad inheritance from popery. 
To attend to this duty properly demanded a great increase of 
godly ministers; and as the outlook for this was not very 


flattering, he cut the gordian knot by abolishing the institu- 
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tion altogether. I will not now say whether it was wise or 
otherwise. But this brings directly before us 
THE DESIGN OF PRIVATE CONFESSION. 

The Augustana itself teaches (Art. xxv.) that “confession 
is not commanded in the Scriptures, but that it was institu- 
ted by the Church. Yet by our ministers it is taught with 
diligence that confession, because of absolution, which is the 
chief part in it, should be retained for the purpose of consol- 
ing alarmed consciences, and for some other reasons.” Beyond 
all controversy it roots deeply and primarily in Arts. tm. and 
x. of our Confession, which treat respectively of human de- 
pravity and the Lord’s Supper. Often does the Christian feel 
with the Psalmist: “Tam in misery, and like unto him that 
is at the point to die: even from my youth up thy terrors have 
[ suffered with a troubled mind. Thy wrathful displeasure 
voeth over me, and the fear of thee hath undone me.” “My 
sins have taken such hold upon me that I am not able to look 
up: yea they are more in number than the hairs of my head, 
and my heart hath failed me.” These earnest confessions are 
but the sad echoes of Jehovah's teachings, that “the imagina- 
tion of man’s heart is evil from his youth,” that “the heart 
is deceitful above all things and desperately wicked: who 
can know it?” In this soil our Article is partly rooted ; but 
the pole-root stands in our doctrine of the Lord’s Supper. 
That holy ordinance the Christian approaches like Moses the 
burning bush. As he stands at the altar, he feels that he 
stands on holy ground. Ie is about to attend to the highest 
and holiest mystery of his religion, receiving the body and 
blood of his blessed Lord. “Das Ieilige begelirt man heilig 
zu begehen.” Ilow shall he do this worthily?  Ifis personal 
unworthiness he deeply feels. Here comes in the great excel- 
lence of our Article. As God has graciously provided to 
still the cries of the tender infant at its mother’s bosom, so 
has He ordained that his Chureh—the spiritual mother of 
his children—shall quiet their cries for pardon and peace. 
She is his appointed almoner, and her ministers are “the 
stewards of his mysteries.” To them “is committed the 
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word of reconciliation.” And in no way can they do this 
so solemnly and impressively, as when they deal with the 
humble, contrite penitent in this private conference. There, 
if any where, the heart may be melted; its deceptions ex- 
posed ; its weaknesses laid bare; its cries for mercy be ex- 
pressed ; its hunger and thirst for righteousness be fully 
awakened ; its ignorance or misapprehension of the nature 
and design of the holy communion be thoroughly rectified : 
und the offers of grace and peace be apprehended and wel- 
comed. In that holy transaction pastors deal not with rude 
strangers or unknown foreigners, but with the erring, dis- 


—=% 


tressed, deeply exercised members of their own flocks. And 
there the office of the pastor, the shepherd, reaches its cul- 
minating glory. There he stands virtually “in Christ’s 
stead.” There he may unbind burdens, ease consciences. 
und loose souls “whom Satan has bound, lo! these many 
years.” Through the preached word he has invited th« 
guests to the gospel feast; in this private conference he 
seeks to array them in the wedding garment. And does it 
require a great stretch of imagination to suppose that the 
King himself will be present to view his guests’ May we 
not then, in view of these solemn facts, say with even the 
rationalistic Hase: “The Chureh by permitting this article 
of her faith to become obsolete, has suffered to go down one 
of the most efficient means at her command, to care for the 
souls of her children.” 

The design of private confession, as practiced in our 
Church, is succinctly stated by the Theological Faculty 
at Wittenberg, under date of June 15th, 1619. They say. 


among other things: 


“There are three particular reasons for observing it. (1) 
It affords a pastor an opportunity for special interviews with 
each communicant, to ascertain whether he is properly qual- 
ified for that holy ordinance: that is, whether he has thor- 
oughly examined himself as St. Paul requires; whether he 
has proper views of the nature and design of the Lord’s Sup- 
per; whether he lives at peace with his neighbors; whether 
he is really willing to renounce all evil ways in which he 
may have been living; and whether, in a word, any defect 
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may be found in the applicant, which, through instruction 
and exhortation might be remedied. (2) It affords also an 
appropriate opportunity to any member that may have any 
special difficulties, wants or desires in reference to which he 
may wish an interview with his pastor alone. (3) It applies 
ina personal and direct way God's grace and forgiveness ot 
sins to the individual and contrite conscience, that are gen- 
erally offered to all believers, in the word.”—Coun. Wit. u1., 139. 

Can any Christian man, minister or member, file a single 
objection to this institution as thus set forth? Does it not 
“commend itself to every man’s conscience in the sight of 
God”? Could we but get rid of the vulgar prejudice that 
confounds this Article with the Romish practice of auricular 
confession and return to it, how many hundreds and thous- 
ands of our members that go annually to ruin, might be 
saved. The felt want of something of the kind is manifest 
in the introduction of “inquiry meetings,” or “ot laboring 
with anxious souls around the altar”—taint, very faint imi- 
tations of our doctrine, not unlike boys astride their sticks 
trying to act the part of light-horsemen! Tow humiliating 
thus to forsake the pure fountain and go to broken cisterns 
that hold no water. How utterly futile these plans are as 
a substitute for the Lutheran plan! For who that has any 
acquaintance with them does not know that many a sad 
heart comes away from them that may appropriately adopt 
the student’s language in Githe’s Faust : 

**T feel as confused by all you have said, 
As ‘twere a mill-wheel going round in my head.” 

From the Design of private confession and absolution, let 
us next turn to the 

ESTIMATE put upon it hy the Reformers, and the Church in 
he s purer days. 

And here the position itself of our Article deserves some 
notice. It stands immediately connected with the two re- 
cognized sacraments of the Church; looks back to both and 
reaches into both. Whatever our Chureh’s well defined po- 
sition at present may be, touching the number of her sacra- 
ments, it hardly admits of a doubt, that both Luther and 
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Melanchthon gave some sort of sacramental! authority to 
absolution. Articles x1. and xu, that is, ours and the on 
following, form in reality but one; the xu. describing the 
inner condition or essence of repentance, whilst the xi. sets 
forth the external application of the gospel to the peni- 
tent; the two together are called “das Beichtsacrament,” 
“sacramentum poenitentiae.” Then Article xi. treats of 
the number and uses of the sacraments, without specifically 
mentioning that number. This gives a strong presumptive 
evidence that the Augustana itself regards our article, some- 
how, in the light of a sacrament. Else why should Art. xu. 
he separated from articles rx. and x. which treat of Baptism 
and the Lord’s Supper, if this idea was not in the minds 
of the framers of the Augsburg Confession? What possi 
ble reason could be assigned why the xi. and xu. Articles 
should be sandwiched between the articles descriptive of the 
two sacraments, Baptism and the Lord’s Supper, and the 
article that treats of the number and uses of those sacra- 
ments’ Is it likely that the most logical and methodical 
mind of that brilliant epoch of the Chureh’s history, the 
scientific scholar and erudite author of the “Loci Theolo 
gict’—Philip Melanchthon—would commit such a blunder ¢ 
Yea, that he should repeat the blunder of a blunder previ- 
ously perpetrated by Luther in his Scuwapacnu ARTICLES, in 
which the 9th 10th and 11th have precisely the same posi 
tion as in the Augustana’ There is no escaping the point. 
that the juxta-position of these three articles by both Lu- 
ther and Melanchthon, indicate their conception of them as 
sacraments. But aside from this presumptive evidence, there 
ure numerous statements of the most positive character 
which directly affirm the sacramental nature of our Article. 
(1) Luther’s repeated juxta-position of baptismus, absolutio. 
et coena Domini, as three co-equal sacraments ; “drefer gleich 
wertiger Sacramente.”* In his tract on “the Babylonian 
Captivity of the Church,” he attacks the scholastic number 
of seven sacraments as held by the Romish chureh, and re- 


*See Dr. Zicklin, Augsburg Confession ISTO, page 242. 
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duces the number to the above mentioned three. * So like- 
wise in his sermons and other writings, the same idea occurs 
again and again. (2) Melanchthon’s unequivocal declara- 
tions in the Apology. Under Article xu. he says: “Et abso- 
lutio proprie dici potest sacramentum poenitentiae ;” and 
again under Art. xill. we read: “Vere igitur sunt sacra- 
menta baptismus, coena Domini, absolutio, quae sacramen- 
tum poenitentiae. Nam hi ritus habent mandatum Dei et 
promissionem gratiae.” “So sind nun rechte Sacramente die 
Taufe, das Nachtmahl des herrn und die Absolution. Denn 
diese haben Gottes Befehl, haben auch Verheissung de 
Gnade.” “True sacraments, therefore, are baptism, the Lord’s 
supper and absolution. For these are commanded by God 
and have the promise of his grace.” It will be observed that 
there is no distinction made here as to their relative impor- 
tance and power. What is asserted of one is asserted with 
equal foree and directness of the others. There is no subor- 
dination or elevation as to one over against the others. 
There are other testimonies to the same fact, as e.g. the 
Saxon Visitation Articles (1528), the Wittenberg Reforma- 
tion (1545), the Leipzig Interim (1548).+ There is a sin- 
gular and not unimportant co-incidence which in this connec- 
tion corroborates what has just been stated ; it is this: many 
of the oldest communion cups in a large number of Lutheran 
churches are engraved with three designs emblematic of bay- 
tism, the Lord’s Supper and absolution. Is it conceivable 
that in the Lutheran Church, with its well known venera- 
tion for the sacrament of the altar, such things would have 
been tolerated as a mere freak of faney; or do they not 
rather point like so many finger-boards to the correctness of 
the theory here under review? If now, in the face of all 
this, our “Confessions must be accepted in every statement 
of doctrine in their own, true, original and only sense; that 
those who set them forth and subscribe them must not only 
agree to use the sume words, but must use and understand 


* See Kostlin : 520-533, 
+ See Schmid’s Mel. p. 53, TO, 141, 438, 518, 588, 
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them in one and the same sense ;” it follows that either our 
practice must change, or this formula must be received “cum 
grano salis.” 

In that most excellent work, for the English dress of 
which the gratitude of the whole Church is due to two hon- 
ored Professors of these Institutions, and which ought to 
lie next to the Bible on each minister’s table—Schmid’s Dog- 
matik—we have the following testimony of Martin Chem- 
nitz, that “prince of the theologians of the Augsburg Con- 


fession.”’ 


“Our theologians have often said that they would not con- 
tend, but willingly grant absolution should be ranked among 
the Sacraments, because it has the ap plication of a gene ‘ral 
promise to the individuals using this service. * * #4 
Though it is not properly and truly a sacrament in the way 
or sense in which baptism and the Lord’s Supper are sacra- 
ments; but if any one, with this explanation and difference 
wdded, would still call it a sacrament on account of the pe- 
culiar application of the promise, the Apology of the Augs- 
burg Confession declares that it would not oppose the idea.” * 


Let it be borne in mind that we have no ultra theory on 
this point to advoeate, but simply to bring out the whole 
truth, as far as we are able, on this Article of our Confession. 
One thing is beyond all dispute, that the fathers of our 
ehurech made much more of this Article than many of her 
sons do to-day. In the estimation of Luther himself it had 
un importance that not a few would regard as bordering on 
extravagance. In his “Warning of the Church at Frank- 
furt, to beware of the Doctrines of Zwingle,” (1533), he says, 
among other things: “If I had thousands upon thousands 
of worlds, T would rather lose them all than suffer the small- 
est part of Confession to be set aside in the church. For, to 
Christians it is the first, most needed, and most useful school, 
in which they learn to understand God’s word and their 
faith, which cannot be so effectively done by public instrue- 


*Poctrinal Theology of the Ev. Luth. Chureh—H. Sehmid, D. D. 
Hay and Jacobs, p. 542. 
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tion and sermons.” Again, speaking of the inestimable 
value and importance of absolution to young and inexperi- 
eneed Christians, and to awakened and tender consciences in 
veneral, he says: “If we duly appreciated the subduing and 
humbling influence which this confession has upon the heart, 
we would dig for it in the earth and travel a thousand miles 
to secure it.” “I would not suffer it to be taken away from 
me, no, not for all the wealth of the whole world; for I 
know the strength and comfort [ have myself derived from 
it. L would have been completely overwhelmed by Satan 
and unbelief, but for this institution.” The inflexion of this 
view oecurs in every possible form throughout Luther's 
writings. John Arndt, whose piety and devotion to God 
and his Church no one calls in question, against whom the 
charge of “dead formalism” would fall as harmlessly as a 
snow-flake against the Battery in New York harbor, and of 
whom a celebrated Romanist said: “If you had more Arndts 
it would be all the better for you and the worse for us ;” 
traced his aequaintanee with the human heart, and a large 
measure of his success, to the conscientious discharge of this 
duty. And the popularity of his True Christianity is greatly 
owing to what he learned in the confessional. In that won- 
derful book, as in the Psalms of David, Christians, of every 
degree of attainments, see their own photographic likenesses 
of doubts, and unbelief, and spiritual trials, from originals 
that sat before this master in Israel in private confession. 
Of the saintly Louis Harms it is said, that he often spent 
nine hours a day in these private conferences with his par- 
ishioners! Is it a wonder that such results followed as are 
recorded of Herrmansburg, and that have revolutionized the 
~Liineburger Haide,” and made it, perhaps, the loveliest and 
most fruitful garden of the Lord at present to be found on 
the face of the earth? Tow shallow and shameless, not to 
say contemptible, in the presence of such facts, sounds the 
hue and ery of “dead formalism,” “high church ritualism,” 
and “tendency to Rome,” against men of God that have 
been faithful and true in their adherence to the doctrines 


and usages of the chureh! And how such self-complacent 
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neophytes should be admonished to go to school awhile to 
inen whose shoe-latchets they are not worthy to untie! 

Hear yet the testimony of the great and good Biichsel, ot 
Berlin,—whose late Pastoral Letter, that has reached us 
sounds like the sweet song of the dying swan. In his 
~Erinnerungen aus dem Leben eines Landgeistlichen,” vol. 
I: 262, he says: 

“In the midst of this great awakening, the felt necessity 
of private confession became apparent. Among the old Lu- 
therans it had been generally observed. At first but few 
came; gradually the number increased. These were trying 
and weighty hours for me. Each one desired to see me 
alone, and if possible unobserved by others. Hence not a 
tew came after ten o'clock at night. The minute details 
with which they entered into their sinful course of life con- 
sumed much time, so that it was frequently long after mid- 
night before I could lay aside my clerical robes and seek rest 
for my exhausted body. We often speik of the comparative 
innocence of the rural population; but what abominations 
and crimes were revealed to me, especially in the directions 
f dishonesty and lewdness! There, too, there were many 
who avowedly were in search of finding faults in their own 
lives, and who tortured themselves not a little, by construing 
that into sin which the most tender conscience would hardly 
regard as such. Great was the anxiety of those who remem- 
hered their offences against departed ones. Nearly every 
holy spoke of sins committed against parents long since 
buried. Through this private confession I obtained not only « 
Jearer and fuller insight into the workings of human depravity 
and the deceitfulness of the human heart in general, but also of 
my own heart in particular. Nowhere and on no occasions 
did T feel greater impulses to earnest and importunate prayer. 
My agitation became often so great that the live-long night 
I could not close an eye, There is something in the inter- 
course with souls in deep distress that awakens our sympa- 
thies to such an extent as to make us participants of their 
anxieties and bearers of their burdens.” 


How suggestive is this quotation. It shows the value of 
this institution of the church as beyond all estimate. For 
the timid and the bold, the inexperienced and the veterans 
in crime, it proved a blessing which no general confession, 
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ho mere pastoral visits, no public instruction, which, in 
short, no other method whatsoever could have so well se- 
enred. It hardly need be stated that Biichsel has been one 
of the most successful pastors of the present century. Thous- 
ands of precious blood-bought souls will in the last day 
arise and call him blessed, as the instrument in God’s hand 
through whom they obtained peace in believing. 

And right here comes in the question of ministerial au- 
thority in its relation to our article. It is not seriously ques- 
tioned that our office is of Divine origin. Even the human 
element employed in inducting us into it, is ordained of God. 
The world makes no ministers; the Chureh does. But the 
Church is Christ’s body, of whieh He is the all glorious 
head. In this Chureh, and nowhere else, are to be found 
the works of the Spirit. The world knows him not, neither 
ean reeeive him. When, therefore, a sinner is convicted, 
when he sees himself rnined, utterly lost and undone, it is 
through the Word in the hands of the Spirit. But in this 
condition of misery and wretchedness he is not to remain. 
(iod has no pleasure in his condemnation. He has, there- 
fore, made provision for his immediate relief. The Gospel 
with a// its appliances and institutions is designed for his 
benefit. Among these the ministry holds a conspicuons 
place. “How beautiful are the feet of them that preach the 
yospel of peace, and bring glad tidings of good things.” 
These glad tidings belong to all who hear the gospel, and 
who avail themselves of its rich and all-sufficient provisions. 
Those who with child-like simplicity and trust aecept its 
proffers of grace and mercy are saved. No other instrumen- 
tality is needed. They aceept God and God accepts them. 
They are his. adopted children and He is their gracious 
Father. But there are thousands upon thousands who are 
not of this class. They are full of doubts and misgivings ; 
their faith is weak ; their knowledge is very imperfect ; they 
are near the kingdom, but are nevertheless without comfort 
and peace. What is to be done for them? Shall they for- 
evermore remain in that unsettled condition? Would the 
vospel of peace be good news to them? Certainly not. Here 
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then the beautiful and parental character of our Church: 
comes in. She has provided for all such in our Article. She 
brings together the prostrate child of sin and sorrow with 
Christ's appointed minister. The difficulties of the former 
may be removed by the assistance ot the latter. The ignor- 
unce of the one may be corrected by the knowledge of the 
other. A sacred and most solemn interview between the 
distracted culprit and God’s accredited ambassador, is here 
most graciously provided. All the wants of the former may 
here be supplied by the divinely authorized grace proclaimed 
by the latter. The Educational element of our institution is 
here brought fully to view. It is not simply to confer peace, 
hut it is also, and particularly, to make known tlhe condi- 
tions of peace. If sin is to be pardoned, it must be on the 
revealed conditions of Almighty God himself. Any other 
supposed method is absolute fallacy and blasphemy. What 
now? The faith of many is genuine but feeble. How are 
they to be brought to the aid provided for them? Again 
und again have they heard the general proclamation of God's 
grace. But with it all they are not at peace with God. In 
Art. xxvii. of the Augsburg Confession we have the de- 
sired direction. There we read : 

“The office of the minister, according to Christ’s teaching 
is: to preach the word, administer the sacraments ; forgin 
sin, defend the faith once delivered to the saints, rebuke 
open transgressors and put under ban the incorrigible * 
In these several appointments the congregations, according 
to divine order, are to yield obedience to the ministers, as 
Christ teaches: ‘ Whoso heareth you heareth me.” 


Should now the blessed Saviour stand visibly before the 
humble penitent and say to him as he said to the man sick 
of the palsy: “Son be of good cheer: thy sins be forgiven 
thee: does any one doubt the prompt and immediate obli- 
gation of the contrite to confide in Christ’s word’ Yea. 
would not his unbelief be an absolute insult to Christ’s per- 
son and language? Would it not be a substantial declara- 
tion that either Christ was insincere in what he promised, or 
that he was unable or unwilling te do what he said. Tn 
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either case it would make him out a liar. Sotten down tl 
language as much as you please, that at last will be the out- 
come. 

How now stands the case in reference to Christ’s ambassa- 
dors—the plenipotentiaries of the King of glory ; the men 
“who stand in his stead:” “who are the stewards of His 
mysteries ;” “to whom is committed the word of reconciliation” ? 
What saith the Lord? “ Whoso heareth you heareth me ; and 
whoso despiseth you despiseth me.” “As my Father hath sent 
me, even so send I you. Whosesoever sins ye remit they are 
remitted unto them; and whosesoever sins ye retain they are 
retained.” Could language be plainer? Would it not be 
belittling the subject to argue about it? Would not that 
itself indicate a latent mistrust in the word of Christ the 
Lord? So that noble band of heroes, consisting, not of 
beardless boys who in their verdancy babble they know not 
what, but of princes, professors, jurists and theologians ; 
men of the ripest scholarship, of the profoundest intellect, of 
the broadest, deepest, most varied experience and of the most 
fervent devotion to God and his truth, contessed, intelli- 
gently, unreservedly and frankly before the whole world, at 
Augsburg, the doctrine of the power of the keys, involved 
in the above Seriptures, as one of the most precious jewels 
of the true evangelical doctrine. In Art. xxv., they say: 

“The people are diligently instructed with regard to the 
comfort afforded by the words of absolution, and the high 
and great estimation in which it is to be held; for it is not 
the voice or word of the individual present, but it is the 
word of God who here forgives sins; for it is spoken in 
God’s stead, and by his command. Concerning this com- 
mand and power of the keys, it is taught with the greatest 
assiduity, how comfortable, how useful they are to alarmed 
consciences, and besides how God requires confidence in this 
absolution, no less than if the voice of God was heard trom 
heaven; and by this we comfort ourselves, and know that 
through such faith we obtain the remission of our sins*” 


Brave words bravely spoken! They give no uncertain 
sound. They have the ring of honest hearts and earnest 


convictions in them. They show no sign of mawkish fear 
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on account of vulgar prejudice. Well would it have been 
tor the church, if a like tone and fearless character had per- 
raded her through all her history. The chilling eclipse of 
skepticism, indifferentism and vaunting rationalism would 
never have darkened her bright day. Leaning on the arm 
of her Beloved, she would have gone forward in the strength 
and spirit of her Lord, “conquering and to conquer.” She 
would to-day not have to mourn over the sad defection of so 
many of her children, nor present the pitiable spectacle of 
tratricidal warfare in her ranks—“*Ephraim vexing Judah, 
and Judah striving with Ephraim.” Nor is this all. One of 
the sorest incidental evils, resulting from the practical ignor- 
ing ot our article, is the “decay of the power and influence of 
the Christian ministry. Tlowever unwelcome and humiliating 
the admission, the fact is as notorious as it is lamentable. 
Doubtless there are other causes for this sad state of things 
besides the one mentioned ; but we unhesitatingly affirm that 
this one is chief. Having abdicated the position assigned it 
by Christ, it has largely forfeited the respect and contidenc 
with which the Lord invested it. The gold has become dim. 
The light is hid under a bushel. The salt has lost its savor. 
And feeling its waning power, what tricks, what puffings. 
what disgusting sensationalisins are resorted to, to catch the 
popular ear and to galvanize itself, momentarily, into an 
ephemeral notoriety! Meanwhile, the upper ten. derisivels 
smile; while the lower ten thousands can with difficulty re- 
press their honest contempt. 


THE POWER OF THE KEYs. 


[t is sometimes supposed that the Power of the Keys, a= 
involved in this whole diseussion, refers not so much to thi 
remission of sin before God, but rather to church censures. 
So the “Presbyterian Confession of Faith” seems to under- 
stand it. In Art. m1. Chap. xxx. it says: “To these officers” 
(chureh officers over against civil,) “the keys of the kingdom 
of heaven are committed, by virtue whereof they have 
power respectively to retain and remit sins, to shut that 


kingdom against the impenitent both by the word and cen- 
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sures, and to open it unto penitent sinners by the ministry 
of the gospel and by absolution from censures, as occasion 
shall require.” It is not denied that this idea is involved 
in it (Matt. 18:17, 18,) but it is stoutly denied that this 
idea exhausts it. Why should the blessed Redeemer repeat 
with so much peculiarity and circumstantiality, just before 
leaving the world, what had already been so plainly revealed 
The whole context is plainly against such an unwarrantable 
limitation. Hearken to Christ’ 
of any church difficulty, or of any church discipline, but of 
his grand mission to earth. “As my Father hath sent me. 


s language. He speaks not 


even so send [ you.” This mission was man’s reconciliation 
with God. The cause of controversy was sin—*that abom- 
inable thing which the Lord hates.” “To put away sin,” 
was therefore to remove the cause of offense and to render 
consequent reconciliation possible. To convince men that 
he “had power on earth to forgive sin,” was one great point 
of his appearing among them; and now as he was about to 
return to the Father he says: “As my Father hath sent me, 
even so send [ you.” And that you may be fully equal to 
the mission, “Receive ye the Holy Ghost. Whosesoever sins 
ye remit they are remitted unto them, and whosesoever sins 
ye retain, they are retained.” 

In very truth, the gospel proclamation is nothing else than 
a setting forth the perfect redemption accomplished by Christ 
tor all men. It is in effect saying: 

“Be of good cheer, ye sinners; Christ has blotted out 
your sins; he has reconciled you to God; he has procured 
tor you the divine favor; he has fulfilled for you the divine 
law; he has procured for you a righteousness sufficient for 
the judgment of God; he has overcome for you death, hell 
and the devil; he has acquired for you the worthiness of 
entering into heaven; in short, Christ has already accom- 
plished the work of your salvation. Therefore think not 
that you must propitiate God by any kind of suffering, and 
atone thus for your sins; think not that by some work or 
other you must earn something before God ; that by your 
repentance, by your contrition, by your reform, by your 
struggles, you must save yourselves. No! All that is already 
accomplished ! You shall do nothing now but accept that 
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which Christ has done and suffered for you and given to 
you; put your trust in it, believe in it, live and remain in 
this belief; and by this belief finally gain salvation and enter 
into heaven.” oe 

Such is the complete redemption work of Christ our Sa- 
viour, set forth in the Gospel; the proclamation of which is 
nothing else than the publication of the forgiveness of sins 
to men on earth, which God himself confirms in heaven. 


“In short,” says Prof. Walther, to whom 1 am indebted for 
the above quotation, “the Gospel is a universal absolution, 
brought from heaven to th® whole world by men, sealed with 
the blood and death of Christ, and confirmed by God him- 
self most grandly and solemnly in the glorious resurrection 
of our Saviour. And just because the Gospel is an absolu- 
tion of all men, on account of the perfect redemption of the 
world, which is already accomplished, therefore also a minis- 
ter of the Gospel, may and shall, in the name of God assure 
each and every man, who, as a poor sinner desires forgiveness, 
of the remission of his sins. Denying the minister this pre- 
rogative, is denying him the power of proclaiming the Gos- 
pel in its entireness and completeness. For whosoever be- 
lieves with all his heart that Christ has blotted out the sins 
of all men, how can he take exception to Christ’s minister 
saying to a man who professes to believe in Christ: Thy sins 
ure forgiven thee!” 

It cannot, however, be repeated too often that our Church 
ignores and abhors the Romish ‘ea opere operato” theory. 
Hence absolution without faith in Christ is only an unmean- 
ing form ; since, as has been stated again and again, absolu- 
tion is nothing else than the application of the Gospel to the 
individual that seeks it. So, on the other hand, repentance 
without remission of sins is only an unmeaning torture to no 
practical end. It is simply Judas betaking himself to the 
halter, or Saul falling upon his own sword. Why will men 
not understand, that absolution is not the word of man, but 
the word of the living God. It is Christ speaking through 
his minister; it is the King of heaven negotiating, through 
his aceredited ambassadors the most solemn treaty of peace 
with his rebellious but repentant subjects on earth. Who- 
ever comes to private confession must come stripped of all 
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self-righteousness ; must make peace with his neighbor, it 
he has lived at variance with him; must make full resti- 
tution, if through fraud or treachery he has enriched him- 
self; must forsake all sinful ways in whieh he has lived; in 
short, he must not come in the spirit of the bragging phari- 
see, but in the crushed self-condemned spirit of the publican, 
und he shall go justified to his home. 

In this institution, too, it will be revealed whether the 
pastor himself has tasted and seen that the Lord is good, and 
that they only are blessed thatgtrust in him; whether he 
himself has rested on Jesus’ bosom and felt heaven in the 
full throbbings of that heart that loved itself to death for 
the guiltiest and the filthiest of our race. Orthodoxy is a 
vreat and a blessed thing, and no man with a grain of com- 
mon sense will speak disparagingly of it; but unquickened 
by the spirit of Christ, it is only a painted corpse whose rosy- 
red lips and cheeks betray the daubings of a bungling pencil, 
but whose death-chill repels the hand that would touch it. 
The best institutions have become corrupt in the hands of 
graceless men. The pastor who knows not his own heart 
with its deep folds and self-deceptions ; who realizes not that 
his own righteousness is but a whitened sepulchre, and whose 
hative virtues are only the sparkling scales of the serpent, 
how will he remove the bandage from the eyes of the blind ¢ 


BENEFITS OF THIS INSTITUTION. 

The minister is not only a preacher, he is also a pastor, a 
shepherd. And what conscientious pastor does not know 
and mourn over the difficulties, as the Church is at present 
organized, to become acquainted with the inner life of his 
flock. To many this is absolutely a “terra incognita.”  Lit- 
tle does he know of the struggles, the doubts, the terrible 
conflicts and the fiery darts of the enemy with which his 
flock are assailed. Thousands of young and old go annually 
to rnin who might have been saved by a timely warning, a 
kind word, a faithful private interview, and who perhaps 
longed and yearned for it, but because no regular arrange- 
ment of this sort existed, they were either afraid or ashamed 
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to break the ice, and so they perished. Nor is there at pres- 
ent any remedy. Pastoral visitations, where these are even 
still in use, do not reach the case. There is so much formal- 
ity and such civil starchness in them, that they amount to 
very little at best. The coveted privacy, the confidential 
unbosoming oneself under four eyes, cannot be attained. This 
is neither the fault of the pastor nor of the people. The dif- 
ficulty lies in the present system. The holy and confidential 
relation of pastor and people, compared by the Holy Ghost to 
that of husband and wife, may exist in name, because the 
Bible calls it so; in fact it isa myth. Say about it what you 
please, or say nothing about it; the present relation between 
pastor and people is that of a publie speaker to a public au- 
dience. In the original organization of the Church, the Holy 
Spirit provided for the office of “pastor” as well as of “teach- 
er;” but somehow the former is no longer of much account. 
And what is most lamentable indeed, is the indifference on 
this subject alike among the clergy and laity. The grum- 
bling of people about their minister not coming to see them, 
is largely fictitious. Often it is only a safety valve to let off 
a little extra bile. For when he comes they don’t know 
what to do with him, nor he with them. Both feel alike un- 
comfortable; and both are glad when the interview is ended. 
The people say our preacher is very stiff; the preacher says 
my people are very reserved. The care for souls—“die Seel- 
sorge,” of which so much is said in our “Pastoral Theology,” 
has its place in our books, scarcely any where else. Since the 
practical dropping out of our Confession of the XT. Article, 
pastoral theology has little pith or point in it. It is eviscer- 
ated of its vitality. Asa direct result, much of our preach- 
ing isaimless. We draw the bow at a venture. Unacquainted 
with the real spiritual condition of our flock, we deal in “glit- 
tering generalities ;” and those that come with heavy burdens 
to our sanctuaries, carry them away again with the additional 
and crushing one of grievous disappointment. 

It would be a bold venture here to say that the practice of 
private confession and absolution will likely become popular 
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again, or be in any general sense restored in the Church. It 
is indeed true that we live in an age of revolutions, of short, 
sharp turns. And it is particularly dangerous, now-a-days, 
to prophesy before the facts have transpired. Emphatically 
are these the times, in which no one can say what a single 
day may bring forth. But this I most confidently assert, 
that we have gained nothing but lost much by suffering this 
Article to become practically obsolete in our Church. 


ARTICLE IL. 
AN HOUR WITH THE FATHERS. 
IS OUR NATION CHRISTIAN !—A CENTENNIAL THOUGHT.* 
By J. G. BuTLEr, D. D., Pastor. Memorial Church, Washington, D. C. 

Jer. 17 :19—27: “If ye diligently hearken unto me, saith the Lord, 
to bring in no burden through the gates of this city on the Sabbath 
day, but hallow the Sabbath day * * then this city shall remain 
forever. * * But if ye will not hearken unto me to hallow the Sab- 
bath day * * then will I kindle a fire in the gates thereof and it 
shall devour the palaces of Jerusalem and it shall not be quenched.”’ 

Is. 60: 12: **The nation and kingdom that will not serve Thee shall 
perish.” 

Ps. 147: 20: ‘He has not dealt so with any nation.”’ 

Ps. 144: 15: ‘*Happy is that people whose God is the Lord.”’ 

We have just entered upon the second century of our na- 
tional life. Shall we celebrate another centennial! The an- 
swer to this question gathers around the moral and religious 
character of the Republic. It was our purpose to look espe- 
cially at the relation of the Sabbath to us as a people, when 
we began to live a hundred years ago. This is one of the 
bjective points of attack, as we enter upon our second hun- 
dred years. But whilst the record of our early life furnishes 
all that the most Puritanie Sabbatarian can desire, thought 
has broadened, and we propose to look at the religious and 


* For an exhaustive presentation of this subject the reader is refer- 
red to the **Christian Life and Character of the Civil Institutions of 
the U. 8.,”? a most interesting volume, by Rev. B. F. Morris, and from 
which most of the facts of this article are drawn. 
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Christian and Protestant soil, out of which our institutions 
grow, as the rich fruitage of a wise and godly planting. The 
world’s history furnishes no record like ours, clear and em- 
phatic in all that goes to make up a Biblical, Christian, Pro- 
testant nationality. 

Antedating our national birth, and going back to the dis- 
covery of the continent by Columbus, Roman Catholic as he 
was, as the new world burst upon his vision the voice of 
praise and thanksgiving rose from his ship, even before his 
feet pressed the new soil. His first act upon landing, was an 
act of worship, consecrating this world, with all its inherent 
wealth, to Jehovah Jesus. In his will, Columbus enjoins 
upon his son Diego to spare no pains, and to provide teachers 
and devout persons who shall labor to make Christians ot 
the natives. Our present and prospective greatness and glory 
never crossed the vision of the immortal explorer of the fit 
teenth century. 

The Pilgrim fathers embarking from England to Holland, 
more than a hundred years after the discovery by Columbus, 
and from Holland for America in 1620, were animated with: 
but one controlling thought—God—Jesus—the Gospel—tre- 
ligious freedom—their own vine and fig tree under which 
they might worship as their Bible and conscience dictated. 
Their motives were purely and intensely religious. Gover- 
nor Bradford, of the colony, says, “upon their departure from 
Holland they set apart a day of solemn humiliation with 
their pastor, whose text. upon the occasion was Ezra 8 : 21, 
“T proclaimed a fast there, at the river Ahava, that we might 
afilict ourselves before God and seek of him a right way for 
our little ones and our substance.” After the sermon, “the 
rest of the time was spent in pouring out their prayers to 
the Lord, with great fervency, mixed with abundance ot 
tears.” They were accompanied by most of the brethren to 
Delft-Haven, where the ship lay to receive them. Winslow 
says, “never people parted more sweetly, * * seeking, not 
rashly but deliberately, the mind of God in prayer, and find- 
ing his gracious presence with us, and his blessing upon us.” 

Upon the landing of the Mayflower at Plymouth Rock, 
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Dec. 22, 1620, the first act of the Puritans was one of devo- 
tion. U pon bended knees they ottered thanksgiving to God. 
and by prayer, in the name and for the sake of Christ, they 
took possession of the continent. That which now gladdens 
our eyes and our heart, as a people, is not the heritage of in- 
fidelity, but of faith—taith in God, faith in Christ, faith in 
the Bible, faith in the Church, faith in the Sabbath—th« 
faith of men and women made alive by the Holy Ghost. 

The torm of government which these Fathers now insti- 
tute in this new land was framed in the cabin of the May- 
flower before landing, and was ratified under the solemnitie= 
of prayer. This compact says: “Having undertaken for the 
glory of God and advancement of the Christian faith, 
we solemnly, in the presence of God and one another, cove- 
nant,” &., &e. Baneroft says: “This was the birth of cou- 
stitutional liberty.” The soil in which the tree, under whos 
wide-spreading branches we rest, was planted, was consecra- 
ted by prayer and watered with the tears of the children ot 
God. Is our land a Christian land? Has the God-fearing 
citizen rights which all men are bound to respect % 

In 1643, the Colonies of Massachusetts, New Plymouth, 
Connecticut, and New Haven formed a contederation, in 
which they affirm that “we all came into these parts of 
America with the same end and ayme, namely to advance 
the kingdom of our Lord Jesus Christ * * and for pre- 
serving and propagating the truth and liberties of the Gos- 
pel.” Charles L, in the Charter, granted to Massachusetts in 
164, enjoins the colonists “to winn and invite the natives to 
the knowledge of the only true God and Saviour of mankind 
and the Christian faith  * *  .” When Charles IT. de- 
manded a surrender of their charter, and with it their inde- 
pendence as a tree Christian commonwealth, the remonstranc 
of the colonists, and their resolve, breathe the spirit of the 
axiom that “resistance to tyrants is obedience to God.” As 
in apostolic days, in this trial time, our fathers appointed a 
day of fasting, and laid the matter before the Lord. They 
had faith in the power of prayer. Indeed so closely wer 
God and truth interwoven into the very texture of early eolo- 
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nial life, that the civil court, when convened tor the transac- 
tion of ordinary business, spent a portion of each day in 
prayer—six elders praying and a minister preaching a ser- 
mon. A daily prayer-meeting in a court room! Have we 
wdvanced upon the ancients—forward or backward ? 

As we run through the history of these colonies, now in- 
creasing in number, the same spirit of simple faith, as a 
volden chain, binds and illumines and beautities and sancti- 
ties them all. In 1639, when the people of Connecticut met 
in a large barn to lay the foundations of their civil and reli- 
gious structure, a sermon, from the text “Wisdom hath 
luilded her house, she hath hewn out her seven pillars,” was 
preached by the pastor, Mr. Davenport. A constitution was 
formed in which the people, afte r prayer, entered into combi- 
nation to “preserve and maintain the liberty and purity of 
the Gospel of Jesus Christ which we now possess.” Among 
their fundamental principles, they say that “the Secripture= 
hold forth a perfect rule for the direction and government of 
all men in all duties which they are to perform to God and 
men,” &e. The same spirit animates the early history Oi 
Rhode Island and New Hampshire. When in 1682, William 
enn assumed the governorship of the new territory, a char 
ter for which had been granted by Charles IL, he avowed his 
purpose to be, the institution of a civil government “upon thi 
hasis of the Bible, and to administer it in the fear of the Lord 
—so to serve the truth and the people of the Lord, that an 
example may be set to the nations.” The preamble to the 
first legislative act of the new colony, passed at Chester, 1682. 
says: “Whereas the glory of Almighty God and the good ot 
wll mankind is the end of all good government,” &. “All 
persons who confess and acknowledge the one Almighty and 


eternal God who hold themselves obliged in cou- 
science to live peaceably and justly,” &.—have guaranteed 
to them protection and freedom from persecution,” &e. Gov- 
ernor Penn also originated the law, “according to the good 
example of the primitive Christians,” requiring the people 
every first day of the week, commonly called the Lord’s day. 
“to abstain from their ordinary labor—masters, parents. 
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children, and servants, that they may better dispose them- 
selves to read the Scriptures of truth at home, or to frequent 
such meetings for religious worship abroad, as may best suit 
their respective persuasions.” 

The colonial legislature of New York, 1665, passed a law 
ordering a church to be built in each parish capable of hold- 
ing two hundred persons, that ministers of every church shall 
preach every Sunday,” &e., &c. They also enacted “that Sun- 
day is not to be profaned by traveling, by laborers or vicious 
persons, and church wardens to report twice a year all misde- 
meanors, such as swearing, Sabbath-breaking, drunkenness,” 
&e. 

The question of Bible and prayer in our public schools, is 
one of the agitating questions of the present day. In at least 
one locality in New York in colonial times, it was required 
at the opening of the school that one of the children should 
read the morning prayer as it stands in the catechism, and 
close with the prayer before dinner, and in the afternoon the 
same.” “The evening school must begin with the Lord’s 
Prayer and close by singing a Psalm.” The school teacher 
“must instruct the children in the common prayers and the 
questions and answers of the catechism on Wednesdays and 
Saturdays, to enable them to say them better in the Church” 
on the Lord’s day. The teacher was to “read the ten com- 
mandments and the twelve articles of faith,and then sett the 
psalm” at church meetings—besides perform sundry other 
like duties. There was but one mind among the colonists in 
reference to the Scriptures in the schools. 

In this search we cannot notice in detail the facts showing 
the same religious spirit animating the birth of all the colo- 
nies, only here and there we give a fact bearing upon the 
point. The very first Act of the Assembly of Virginia re- 
quired every settlement in which the people worship God to 
build a house to be devoted exclusively to that purpose. The 
second Act imposed a penalty of a pound of tobacco for ab- 
sence from divine service on Sunday, and another law prohib- 
ited any man from disposing of his tobacco until the minister’s 


portion was paid.”—If all absentees were fined now, there 
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would not be many empty church treasuries. The men who 
make the Lord’s portion the last, and not the first, may learn 
their duty both from this colonial Virginia law and from 
their Bible, if they read it carefully. “Honor the Lord with 
thy substance and with the first fruits of all thine increase.” 
A promise follows this command from the mouth of God. 
We need a revival of Bible doing religion. 

The Educational history of our grand Republic is in keep- 
ing with its civil and ecclesiastical, if indeed we can define 
the limits of the one or the other. The kingdom of God 
was the overshadowing and all-animating thought with these 
builders. The church and state, religion and education, were 
not divoreed, at least in the spirit of the building or of the 
builders. “Except the Lord build the house they labor in 
vain that build it,” was the one faith article of these grand 
old heroes. Intelligence and piety were the two strong pil- 
lars upon which they reared the great fabric, and hence we 
have a rich educational history also. Possibly our cotempor- 
ary laborers, often discouraged, may gain inspiration and 
strength by a review of this page of our nation’s life. Our 
beginnings here, as in»everything else, as in all life, were 
weak and small. But life, when from God and Truth, is irre- 
sistible, immortal. In 1635, free schools were inaugurated in 
Boston, whose example was rapidly followed by the smaller 
towns. In 1647, the General Court, “for the promotion of 
common education, ordered that every township after that the 
Lord had increased them to the number of fifty householders, 


* 


should forthwith appoint a teacher * * whose wages should 
be paid as the prudentials of town should appoint.” Every 
town of “a hundred householders should set up a grammar 
school * * to fit the children for the University.” Here 
is the germ of which the New England culture of to-day is 
the rich fruitage. : 

Harvard—our oldest American College—so named from 
Rev. John Harvard, who gave one-half his property and all 
his library to the College at Cambridge, had a small but 
very interesting beginning. There was not much wealth 


among the Colonists, two hundred and forty years ago, 
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when this College began. “The magistrates led the way by 
a subscription among themselves of two hundred pounds, in 
hooks for the library. The comparatively wealthy followed 
with gifts of twenty and thirty pounds. The needy multi- 
tude succeeded, like the widow of old, casting their mites 
into the treasury. A number of sheep were bequeathed by 
one man; a quantity of cotton cloth, worth nine shillings 
presented by another; a pewter flagon, worth ten shillings, 
by a third ; a fruit dish, a sugar spoon, a silver-tipt jug, one 
vreat set and one smaller set by others.” 

In this institution, now Cambridge University, and which 
we have reason to fear has greatly departed from the faith, 
none could teach until he had first declared his “belief in the 
Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments,” which he must 
promise to open and explain to his pupils, with integrity and 
faithfulness according to the best light God should give him.” 
The students were required to read the Scriptures twice daily, 
and to attend statedly upon God’s ordinances, all through the 
College course every class must be “practised in the Bible and 
atechetical divinity.” Warvard was really a school of the 
prophets, designed to furnish an able ministry of the New 
Testament. That indigent students might be aided, the Colo- 
nial Commissioners recommended that “every family be called 
npon to furnish voluntarily a peck of corn or twelve pence 
in money, or its equivalent, or other commodities.” And to 
this recommendation the poor Colonists are said to have 
cheerfully responded. Let struggling colleges take courage. 

In 1652, steps were taken, chiefly by the clergy of that day, 
towards the founding of Yale College, of New Haven, “from 
u sincere regard to and zeal for upholding the Protestant reli- 
vion.” The history of Harvard is substantially that of Yale, 
und indeed of nearly all the hundreds of colleges now dotted 
allover our land. Godly, Christly men gave them being, 
and in them they live and move. What have the enemies 
of the Bible, of the Church and her ministers, done to en- 
lighten and elevate and ennoble, not to say evangelize and 
suave the masses? Christo et Ecclesiae, said the pious found- 


ers of our first college, and we may inscribe the same motto 
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upon every temple of sound learning in the land and in the 
world. 

Turning from this line of thought, we will reach the same 
conclusions if we look at the character of the men who put to- 
yether the frame-work of our Government. They believed 
in God, were trained under Christian influences, and were 
largely men of pronounced Christian faith. James Otis, who 
probably gave the key note to the Colonial Revolution, was 
educated by Rev. Jonathan Russell. In his thrilling Boston 
speech, in 1761,—antedating the Declaration of Independence 
fifteen years—he speaks of our “right to be free as a grant 
of Almighty God, who made all men naturally equal.” 
Samuel Adams, one of the signers of the Declaration of In- 
dependence, made his house, evening and morning, a house 
of prayer—was a man of pronounced and strong Christian 
faith. Wirt, the biographer of the fiery and impassioned 
Patrick Henry, says of him that he was a sincere Christian. 
Ilis favorite religious books were Doddrige’s Rise and Pro- 
«ress of Religion in the Soul, Butler’s Analogy of Religion 
natural and revealed, and Jenyn’s internal evidences of 
the Christian religion. “The Bible,” said Henry, “is a book 
worth more than all other books that were ever printed.” 
In his will, after disposing of his property to his family, 
“there is one thing he said, I wish I could give them, and 


> John Hancock, whose name 


that is the Christian r¢ ligion : 
stands out so prominently among the signers of our Magna 
Charta, himself President of the Congress of 1776, was the 
son of a clergyman, and was distinguished for his piety as 
well as for his patriotism. In cheering his patriot companions, 
he said: “Let us play the men, for our God and for the cities 
of our God, let us humbly commit our righteous cause to 
the great Lord of the universe, Who loveth righteousness and 
hateth iniquity. * * * Although the fig tree shall not 
blossom, neither shall fruit be in the vines; the labor of the 
olive shall fail and the field shall yield no meat; the flock 
shall be cut off from the fold, and there shall be no herd in 
the stall; yet we will rejoice in the Lord, we will joy in the 


Vol. VI. No. 4. 65 
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God of our salvation.” The inspiration of faith animates 
the heart of John Hancock. John Adams, the first Vice 
President and Second President of the United States, was 
the son of a congregational deacon, and himself a member of 
the Church. He was a faithful attendant upon the public 
worship of God, and exerted himself to extend the beneficent 
influence of the Gospel. Jefferson said of him that “a man 
more perfectly honest never came from the hands of the Crea- 
tor.” As our first Minister to England, in his address to 
the Queen, he spoke of the “seeds of piety sown by her king- 
dom in these colonies, as constituting the prosperity of na- 
tions and the happiness of the human race.” Roger Sher- 
man, whose marble statue adorns our Capitol, of whose mem- 
ory New England will ever be proud, who was one of the 
strongest pillars of the revolution, was also an outspoken 
follower of Jesus, of whom Jefferson said, he was “a man 
who never said a foolish thing in his life.’ We adorned his 
profession by applying Christian principle to every thing. 
John Witherspoon, President of Princeton College, whose 
name and fame are now being perpetuated by a marble statue 
in our Centennial grounds, by a Chureh rightly proud of his 
memory, was a minister of the Gospel of distinguished 
ability. Benjamin Franklin was trained in the school of 
Puritan piety, where were laid the foundation of his imper- 
ishable name and fame. Thus I might run through a long 
list of Revolutionary and early names, and say many things 
of them illustrating the point before us. Thomas Jefferson, 
the penman of the Declaration of Independence, commonly 
regarded an exception to his cotemporaries in their religious 
and Christian faith, was not a disbeliever. In his first mes- 
sage, as President of the United States, he says: “I shall 
need the favor of that Being in whose hands we are, who 


led our tathers as Israel of old, * * * who has covered our 
infancy with His Providence. * * I ask you to join me in 
supplication that He will so enlighten the minds of your 
servants, guide their counsels, &c., &c.” “I tremble for my 
country when I reflect that God is just and that His justice 
cannot sleep forever.” It is said that no man at the Capitol 
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ever gave so much to build churches as Jefterson. He gave 
money to Bible societies, and was a regular contributor to 
the support of the clergy. He attended church with regu- 
larity—the Episcopal Church, and carried his prayer book 
with him—joining in the responses with the congregation. 
Though Jetterson evidently was not sound according to the 
received standard of orthodoxy, yet we cannot write him an 
Atheist, a scoffer, an enemy, or even a neglecter of religious 
ordinances. . 

The heads and hearts and hands of these men laid the 
foundation and put together the frame work of this govern- 
ment. Let me ask, Is our nation a Christian nation? Are the 
enemies of the Bible, the Church, the Sabbath—the enemies 
of our God and of His Christ—our friends, or the friends of 
constitutional liberty? When the immortal signers mutu- 
ally pledged their lives, their fortunes, and their sacred honor, 
it was with a firm reliance upon Divine Providence, and a 
reverent appeal to the Supreme Ruler of the world. The man 
who does not fear God must be feared—cannot be trusted. 
During the earnest and somewhat threatening debates that 
marked the Convention out of which our Constitution came, 
it was only after prayer, upou motion of Dr. Franklin, that 
the Convention was able to reach harmonious results. These 
men felt their need of the Divine wisdom, and called upon 
the clergy to pray. It is said, that after the Convention ad- 
journed, Rev. Dr. Miller, of Princeton, met Alexander Ham- 
ilton and said, “Mr. Hamilton, we are greatly grieved that 
the Constitution has no recognition of God or the Christian 
religion.” “I declare,” said Hamilton, “we forgot it.” Upon 
the attention of Washington being called to this omission, 
he said, “the path of true piety is so plain as to require but 
little political direction.” The Constitution, however, whilst 
not as explicit as the friends of Christ desire, yet does, in 
various ways, directly and impliedly, affirm its Christian 
character. The time, we trust, will come when anothe 
amendment will put this point beyond all peradventure. 
The religious life of the rulers and people is however a 
better exposition of our Christian faith than even a Consti- 
tutional acknowledgment would be. 
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Scientists, falsely so called, may ignore God and sneering]l) 
question the efficacy of prayer, but no American citizen can 
read the history of his country and for a moment question 
the faith of the men who anxiously laid the foundation 
upon which we are yet building. The first act of the first 
session of the Continental Congress, Sept. 6, 1776, was the 
passage of a resolution “inviting Rev. Mr. Duché to open 
Congress to-morrow morning with prayer, at Carpenter’s 
Ifall, at nine o'clock.” And to-morrow morning Mr. Duche 
did not only pray, but read the thirty-first Psalm, with 
marked effect upon the assembled wisdom of the nation. 
Mr. Duché’s prayer is preserved and a vote of thanks was 
passed for his “excellent prayer.” The opening prayer of 
every session of Congress is still reported in the official 
Record. 

The public worship of God was not ignored by the states- 
men of the Revolution. The records show that July 15, 
1775, Congress “resolved to attend service in a body, on 
Thursday next, both morning and afternoon.” Such resolution 
would have graced every subsequent Congress to the present. 

The searcity of Bibles soon began to be felt by reason of 
the Revolution destroying our commerce with England, and 
Sept. £1, 1877, Congress directed the Committee of Commerce 
to import twenty thousand copies of the Bible, trom Holland, 
Scotland, or elsewhere. In 1782, Congress recommended, by 
resolution, to the inhabitants of the United States an edition 
of the Bible published by Rev. Mr. Aitken, and speak of his 
undertaking “as pious and laudable, and subservient to the 
the interests of religion.” In October 1778, Congress said : 

“ Whereas, True religion and good morals are the only solid 
foundations of publie liberty and happiness ; 

“ Resolved, That it hereby is earnestly recommended to the 
several States to take the most effectual measures for the en- 
couragement thereof and for the suppressing theatrical enter- 
tainments, horse racing, gaming, and such other diversions as 
are productive of idleness, dissipation and a general depravity 


of principles and manners. 


“ Resolved, That any person holding an office under the 
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United States, who shall act, promote, encourage, or attend 
such plays, be deemed unworthy to hold such office, and shall 
be accordingly dismissed.” 

What would be the fate of such preamble and resolutions 
ina modern Congress! Verily, the fathers were vigilant to 
keep the fountain pure—to make the tree good. 

April 29, 1779, the day preceding the inauguration of Pres- 
ident Washington, Congress, the first assembled after the 
adoption of the Federal Constitution, “Resolved, That after 
the oath shall be administered to the President, Vice-Presi- 
dent and members of the Senate, the Speaker and members 
of the House of Representatives, will accompany him to St. 
Paul’s chapel to hear divine service performed by the chap- 
lain.” And they did so accompany him, of that first Con- 
gress our own noble Muhlenberg being the honored Speaker 
Previous to this first inauguration, on the morning of thie 
day, a union prayer meeting was held by the various Chris- 
tian denominations of New York, asking God’s blessing upon 
the President and the new government. <A similar meeting 
was held in St. Paul’s Lutheran Church of this city, of which 
the writer was then pastor, upon the evening of the day of 
President Lincoln’s inauguration. It was a meeting full of 
spiritual power. At the other end of the city an inaugural 
ball was in progress. 

During this same first session of the first Congress under 
the Constitution, resolutions were unanimously adopted re- 
questing the President of the United States to recommend 
a day of public thanksgiving and prayer, acknowledging 
with grateful hearts the many signal favors of Almighty 
God,” &c. Its adoption was urged by precedents from Holy 
Writ. Accordingly, President Washington did publicly pro- 
claim Thursday, the 26th day of November, 1789, to be reli 
giously observed. We still have days of national humiliation, 
thanksgiving and praise. Let all the people praise the Lord. 

We might thus, at great length, run through these early) 
records, but the search would only confirm what is alread) 
plain. Every candid mind can gather but one inspiration 
from the whole of this early history—the inspiration of faith 
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and godliness. The fathers feared God and wrought right- 
eousness. And shall not we, the children, be true to the 
faith of the fathers? 

We may add, with interest, one or two of the orders of 
the Commander-in-Chief, during the Revolution. It was 
represented to Congress that profaneness generally, and par- 
ticularly cursing and swearing, shamefully prevailed in the 
army. The attention of Washington, by resolution, was 
called to it. In 1776, he issued the following oder: “That 
the troops may have an opportunity of attending public 
worship * * the General in future excuses them from 
fatigue duty on Sundays * * .” Then referring to that 
“foolish and wicked practice of profane cursing and swear- 
ing,” he hopes that “both officers and men will reflect that 
we can have little hope of the blessing of Heaven on our 
arms if we insult it by our impiety and folly.” In his Val- 
ley Forge order, he directs that divine service be performed 
every Sunday at ten o’clock in each brigade with a chaplain, 
and that brigades without chaplains, will attend the place of 
worship nearest them * * .” Upon the surrender of 
Cornwallis, at Yorktown, October 21, 1781, which closed the 
war of the Revolution, Washington at once ordered religious 
services in commemoration of the restoration of peace. Our 
Washington was a man of faith and prayer. “True religion,” 
said he, “affords to government its surest support.” 

From our colonial days to the present, notwithstanding our 
growing worldliness and skepticism, God has been among us. 
The enemies of religion have not been able to obliterate the 
divine recognition in the Christian legislation and religious 
life of succeeding generations, among rulers and people. 

This hasty review reveals the efficient source and cause of 
our present greatness and glory. During our first century 
we have grown from thirteen Colonies to thirty-eight States, 
with territory enough to make as many more; from three to 
more than forty millions of people; from an Atlantic border 
strip, we have grown until the two great oceans wash our 
shores. In agriculture, manufactures, commerce, science, 


art, education, we have steadily advanced. Our common 
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schools, with a multitude of colleges and seminaries for 
higher education, open to all the people of every sex and 
color, are our national boast, and furnish a strong bulwark 
against our enemies. Sectarian education must be by sec- 
tarian contributions. National education whilst not sectar- 
ian, is yet, and must continue to be, religious. The Bible has 
not yet been banished, and our hope in God is that it never 
will be, from our common schools. In religion the people 
have not fallen to sleep. Against about 1,950 churches, in 
1776, we have nearly 75,000, in 1876, representing every 
phase of religious life. In addition, our humane and reli- 
gious agencies are well-nigh innumerable. The well-being 
of man and beast—our charities are cosmopolitan under 
gospel influences. The seed was scattered by our godly 
fathers, and this is its rich fruitage. Ours is a Christian civ- 
ilization, defective as our life may be—the outgrowth of the 
institutions founded upon the Bible—God’s revealed will. 


‘‘Tlere we raise our Ebenezer, 
Hither by Thy help we ’ve come.”’ 


As in the past, our blessings flow from these sources, so this 
review suggests the hope of our security for the future. We 
are yet young asa Republic. Other nations have survived 
much longer than the days of our years, and then have died. 
There is no talismanic power in our union, nor in our wis- 
dom, nor in our arms, to make us strong against right and 
against God. We shall live much longer than we deserve to 
live. Our King is merciful and slow toanger. But “the na- 
tion and kingdom that will not serve Him, shall be utterly 
wasted.” The nation’s life hangs upon the nation’s faith. 
None can harden themselves against Him and prosper. Our 
Bible, our Sabbath, our Church, our godly rulers and godly 
people, are our hope, through God our Rock. If God be for 
us, who can be against us? If God be against us, who can 
save us? Wrong doing has in it inherently the elements of 
self-destruction. Whatsoever nations, as well as men, sow, 
they shall also reap. This is God’s universal law. Our dan- 
ger lies in the elements of evil incident to our growth, and 
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to the heterogeneous character of our peoples The protee- 
tion that we guarantee to all in the rights of conscience, 
develops men who have no conscience toward God or their 
neighbor. Men of the baser sort, “without God, and having 
no hope’”—not caring to have any. The enemies of the Bible, 
of the Sabbath, of the Church, and of moral and religious 
agencies are the enemies of the Republic. Upon the Chris- 
tian people of the land ‘rests the great resposibility of pre- 
serving and transmitting this rich heritage of our fathers. 
We are no less citizens than Christians—members of the 
body politic, as well as of the kingdom that shall never be 
moved. The Church and the State cannot, in this sense, be 
divoreed. We must render to Crsar the things that are Cre- 
sar’s, and to God the things that are God’s. There is no in- 
consistency between the ballot box and the communion table. 
In our Government, the people being the sovereigns, the 
‘onnection between the two kingdoms—the temporal and 
spiritual is inseparable. The sin of too many good people 
has been to surrender the affairs of government to men 
scheming, unprincipled, and ungodly. It is the duty of 
Christian patriots to choose godly rulers—to have righteous 
laws and a righteous execution of them. Righteousness CX- 
alteth a nation, and the responsibility of defending and pre- 
serving our institutions of civil and religious freedom, is 
with the godly citizen. 

This review gives hope of another and yet another centen- 
nial. True, we have among us corrupt men, and, from the 
days of the patriot sires to the present, there have ever been 
unfaithful men in publie and private life. To the dawn ot 
the millennium there will be. When we. consider the im- 
mense growth of our Government, the corruptions of these 
times are not greater than they were a hundred years ago. 
The human heart and life average no greater depravity now 
than then. Nor is the religious faith and life of the children 
less than was that of our fathers. The sacramental host, an 
immense and ever growing multitude, yet with unshaken 
faith and unfaltering courage, with an ever increasing intelli- 
gence, rallies still around the Bible, the Sabbath,the Church. 
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The decay of the things in which good people differ marks 
our age. The old lines over which great battles have been 
fought are fading under the increasing light of the growing 
centuries. The Saviour’s intercessory prayer, “that they a// 
may be one,” we have reason to hope, is more nearly fulfilled 
than since the days of the infant apostolic Church. But in 
the midst of all the religious and irreligious agitations of 
these sifting times, not one grain of truth is lost—only the 
chaff. The wrapping over which men have been contending, 
has been detached and carried into the wilderness. Against 
the Church upon the Rock, the gates of hell have not prevailed, 
and will not. Our children and our children’s children will 
enjoy the blessings that centre in our Bible and in our flag, 
and whilst we sing the “new song,” the coming generations 
will acknowledge God in another and yet another centennial 
exceeding this in glory. God is our refuge and strength, and 
this God shall be our God forever and ever, and of His king- 
dom there shall be no end. 


ARTICLE III. 


HISTORY OF THE THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY OF THE 
GENERAL SYNOD OF THE EVANGELICAL LUTHERAN 
CHURCH IN THE UNITED STATES.* 


By Joun G. Morris, D. D., LL. D., Baltimore, Md. 


The necessity of a school for the training of ministers was 
felt from the time of the planting of the Church in this 
country, but for more than eighty years no decisive steps 
were taken in the establishment of an institution, the want 
of which was extensively and deeply regretted. The foun- 
ders of our Church in this country, having been educated for 
the ministry in theological schools in Europe, were very nat- 

* Prepared by request of the Semi-Centennial Committee, and read 
at Gettysburg, Jnne 28th, 1876, on the occasion of the half century 
Jubilee of the Seminary. 
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urally desirous of rearing a similar institution in the land of 
their adoption. Nothing, however, was accomplished by 
these venerable fathers towards the completion of this desir- 
able object, doubtless, because their numerous and laborious 
ininisterial avocations prevented them from devoting suffi- 
cient time to the work, and perhaps because our people at 
that time being poor, could not contribute towards its support. 

After the war of the Revolution, Dr. Kunze laid the foun- 
dation of a Theological Seminary by establishing a Latin 
school in Philadelphia, but this learned and accomplished 
teacher was soon obliged to abandon his benevolent enter- 
prise for want of the necessary support. 

Though frequently the subject of conversation, nothing 
further was attempted towards the establishment of a Semi- 
nary until the meeting held at Hagerstown, Sept. 22d, 1820, 
when the Constitution of the General Synod was adopted, at 


which time a Committee was appointed to draft a plan of 


such a school. This Committee was composed of Rev. Drs. 
Lochman, of Harrisburg, Endress, of Lancaster, Pastors J. G. 


Schmucker, of York, F. W. Geisenhainer, of the State of 


New York, and Muhlenberg, of Reading. The Committee 
reported at the session of the General Synod held in Freder- 
ick, Md., on the 21st of October, 1821, that they could not 
devise a plan according to which a general theological semi- 
nary could be established, and recommended that the further 
consideration of this subject be postponed to an indefinite 
time. They were of opinion, however, that in the meantime 
preparations should be made, and suggested a mode of opera- 
tion which was altogether impracticable, and which was 
adopted by no Synod in the whole Church. 

The resolutions offered by this committee amounted to a 
virtual abandonment of the enterprise. Nothing was done 
at the General Synod of 1823, held at Frederick, relative to 
the subject ; not even a resolution respecting it was passed. 
During this period, the brethren of the Synod of Maryland 
and Virginia held monthly conferences, at which interesting 
seasons the expediency of erecting an institution was fre- 
quently discussed, and in the interim a very extensive corres- 
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pondence on the subject was carried on by the brethren. 
Various plans were suggested, but none finally adopted. It 
was within the bounds of this Synod that the subject was re- 
vived after it had been virtually abandoned by the General 
Synod of 1821. From that time until 1824, the subject was 
the topic of frequent private conference, but the first step 
publicly taken to revive it was by Rev. 8. 8. Schmucker, of 
New Market, Va., in a sermon delivered before the Synod of 
Maryland and Virginia, held at Middletown,Md., Oct. 17th, 
1824, at which time he detailed the regulations of a private 
theological school he had opened at New Market, Va., and 
recommended the enlargement of that school into a general 
institution for the Church. Two months afterwards, under 
date of January 5th, 1825, Rev. Mr. Kurtz, of Hagerstown, 
wrote to Rev. Mr. Schmucker of New Market, and informed 
him that Prof. McClelland, of Dickinson College, had been 
in Hagerstown and told him that the Trustees of that insti- 
tution were anxious that the Lutheran Chureh should estab- 
lish a Seminary at Carlisle, and would offer the same privi- 
leges which they had granted to the Reformed Chureli. 
except the use of a house for the Professor. This plan le 
did not approve, but in the same letter proposed another, 
which had been laid before the monthly Conference held at 
Martinsburg by the brethren 8n both sides of the Potomac, 
on Feb. 9th and 10th, 1825.* The plan was as follows: He 
proposed that the Seminary should be located at Hagers- 
town,—that he would make an arrangement with his congre- 
gations, that they should furnish their school house for a 
lecture room, and that the Professor should preach for them 
occasionally and have charge of several country congrega- 
tions. The Pastor loci was also to be Professor. This plan 
was objected to on the ground that the Synod alone was the 
proper body which should elect the Professors, but that by 


* This conference was composed of Rev. Messrs. Kurtz, Krauth, F. 
Ruthrauff and Winter—a collection taken up which amounted to six 
or seven dollars, was the first money ever contributed to this object. 
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‘his plan they would elect themselves. At this conference it 
was resolved, that Pres. D. F. Schaefter, of Frederick, and 
Mr. Schmucker, Secretary of the Synod, should be requested 
to call a special meeting of the Synod of Maryland and Vir- 
ginia to consider this subject. Mr. Schaeffer, with great wis- 
dom, as the sequel proved, refused to call a Synod, and advised 
more deliberation in the matter. At the 1egular meeting in 
the fall, held at Ilagerstown, Oct. 23, 1825, Messrs. Schmucker, 
Krauth, of Martinsburg, and B. Kurtz, were appointed a 
committee to draft a plan for the immediate establishment of 
a Theological Seminary, and reported that which, with the 
additional articles, was subsequently adopted by the General 
Synod.* 

On Nov. 7th, 1825, the General Synod convened at Freder- 
ick, Md., when it was resolved that the Rev. B. Kurtz, J. 
Herbst, 8. 8. Schmucker, B. Keller, and Messrs. Harry and 
Hauptman be a committee to prepare a plan for the estab- 
lishment of a Theological Seminary, and that they govern 
themselves by the instructions which shall be given by this 
Synod. On the following morning (Tuesday, Nov. 8) the 
committee reported a plan, which, having been discussed and 
amended, was adopted. It whs at the same time resolved 
“that agents be sent throughout the United States by the 
officers of the General Synod, to solicit contributions for 
the support of the Seminary; that it be earnestly recom- 
mended to the ministers of our several Synods to afford said 
agents every possible aid, and that the Board of Directors 
pay the necessary expenses of such agents.” The following 
agents were appointed by the Synod: Rev. Dr. Lochman, 
Dr. Endress, Dr. Muhlenberg, and Rev. C. R. Demme, for 
the Synod of East Pennsylvania; Rev. Dr. Schmucker, Rev. 
J. Herbst, and B. Keller, for West Pennsylvania; Rev. Mr. 
Stauch, J. Steck, for Ohio and Indiana; Rev. Dr. P. Mayer, 
Rev. Messrs. Geisenhainer, F. C. Schaeffer and Lintner, tor 
the Synod of New York; Rev. S. 8. Schmucker, for Phila- 


* This plan, as also the additional articles, was drawn up by Rey. 
S. S. Sehmucker. 
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delphia and the Eastern States; Rev. Messrs. A. Reck, Mey- 
erhoetter and Krauth, for Virginia; Rev. Messrs. B. Kurtz. 
H. Graber, Ruthrautt, and Little for Maryland; Rev. W. 
Jenkins,-for Tennessee; Rev. Messrs. Sherer and J. Reck, for 
North Carolina; Rev. Messrs. Bachman and Dreher, for 
South Carolina. 

It was further resolved, “that an agent, furnished with am- 
ple testimonials by the President and Secretary of the Gen- 
eral Synod, be forthwith sent to Europe, to ~solicit contribu- 
tions of money and books for the benetit of the Seminary, and 
that our beloved and reverend brother, Benjamin Kurtz, lx 
this agent.” Mr. Kurtz accepted the appointment of agent 
to Europe, and the happy results of his operations in behalt 
of the Seminary among our transatlantic brethren, will be 
experienced as long as the institution exists. He was at the 
same time instructed to assure the brethren abroad that their 
contributions should be appropriated to the support of a Ger- 
man Professorship. 

The first Board of Directors was next elected, and the 
following persons chosen: From Pennsylvania, Dr. J. G. 
Schmucker, Rev. Messrs. J. Herbst and b. Keller, — Philij 
Smyser, of York, and Jacob Young, of Carlisle. From North: 
Carolina, Rev. Messrs. Shober, Storeh, and J. Walter,—Col. 
Barringer and Wm. Keck, Esq., of Guilford County. From 
Maryland, Dr. J. D. Kurtz, Rev. B. Kurtz, Rev. C. I’. 
Krauth,—Mr. J. Harry and Mr. C. Mantz. 

According to Art. 6 of the plan which was adopted, the 
first Professor was to be elected by the General Synod, atte: 
which the Board of Directors shall forever have the exclusive 
right of electing additional Professors and tilling up vacan- 
cies. Agreeably to this, the Synod went into an election. 
when the Rev. Samuel 8. Schmucker, of New Market, Va.. 
was chosen Professor of Didactic Theology. A committee 
appointed to wait upon the Professor elect and inform him of 
his election, reported that he had declared his acceptance of 
the office entrusted to him. The low salary of $500 for the 
current year was voted the Professor, but this was owing to 
the fact that there were as yet no funds in the treasury, and 
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the whole scheme was only a doubtful experiment. Before the 
funds collectable were available, the several Synods in con- 
nection with the General Synod, contributed out of their own 
treasuries towards the support of the Professor; the Synod of 
West Pennsylvania contributing $159, and the Synod of Ma- 
ryland and Virginia an equal sum. So small, so inauspicious 
was the commencement of our Seminary. But the hand of 
an overruling and merciful Providence has conducted us hith- 
erto, and smiled upon the efforts of his servants to rear a the- 
ological school for his own glory and the welfare of men. 

The wishes of the brethren had now been accomplished— 
their ardent expectations were realized,—they had long 
sighed, and lamented and prayed and hesitated—now in the 
Providence of God an institution was founded, and every 
one rejoiced in the glorious prospect which the Church had 
before her. 

On the 2nd of March, 1826, the Board of Directors met 
for the first time according to appointment, at Hagerstown, 
at which were present Dr. Schmucker, J. Herbst, B. Keller, 
b. Kurtz, C. P. Krauth, clerical, and Philip Smyser, Jacob 
Young, J. Harry and Cyrus Mantz, lay members. Dr. J. G. 
Schmucker was elected President, and C. P. Krauth Seecre- 
tary. 

The attention of the Board was called to the performance 
of a very serious and delicate duty, that of the location of the 
Seminary. In determining this difficult subject, they felt 
their high responsibility, well knowing that its favorable lo- 
cation would have a very important bearing upon its general 
utility. The following proposals were made: 

1. Hagerstown offered 36,635 in money, the payment of 
which was pledged. 

2. Carlisle proposed to give $2,00) in money, a house for 
the Professor to reside in for five years, and $3,000 towards 
erecting a building for the Seminary. In addition to this 
they proposed to give a lot to the Seminary,—if a proposi- 
tion of the Trustees of Dickinson College be not accepted. 

The Trustees of Dickinson College offered the use of x 
room in the college edifice for the lectures of the Professor— 
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a lot of ground one hundred feet square, convenient and 
eligible, situated in the college square—the use of the col- 
lege library to the students—gratuitous access to the lectures 
of the Principal, and Professors of Moral Philosophy, Nat- 
ural Theology, Political Economy and Necessity and Evi- 
dence of Divine Revelation—on condition that the Professor 
of the Theological Seminary should act asa member of the 
Faculty and as Professor of Hebrew and Oriental Literature 
in the college. , 

3. Gettysburg offered $7,000 in money, and the Trustees 
of the Academy guaranteed the use of that building, until 
suitable edifices are erected for the Seminary. 

These different propositions having been heard, the Board 
proceeded to the location of the Seminary, it having been 
determined that a majority of the whole be necessary to a 
choice. 

After a long and interesting debate on the relative advan- 
tages of the places proposed, Gettysburg, upon the second 
ballot was the place selected. Thus a most important ques- 
tion was decided. It had excited much interest, but the 
final decision was unanimous. * 

The constitution (the preparation of which had been or- 
dered by the General Synod) having been called for, it was, 
after due deliberation, adopted. 

At this meeting the text books to be used in the Seminary 
were established, Charles A. Barnitz, Esq., of York, was ap- 
pointed first Treasurer, different individuals were appointed 
to collect funds, it was resolved that the Synods of West 
Pennsylvania, and of Maryland and Virginia be solicited to 
contribute $150 for the support of the Professor until the 
funds of the Seminary be sufficient for that purpose. The 
officers of the Board were directed to present without delay 
a petition to the General Assembly of Pennsylvania for the 
incorporation of the Seminary, and a variety of other busi- 
ness transacted of importance to the rising school. 

It was resolved that the Seminary commence its operations 


* The particular history of this decision remains to be written. 
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on the first Tuesday in September 1826, and that on that day 
the Protessor elect be inaugurated. Dr. J. G. Schmucker was 
appointed to deliver a sermon on the occasion, and Dr. Daniel 
Kurtz a charge in the German language. Rev. D. F. Schaetter, 
1 Frederick, was appointed his alternate. 

Agreeably to the resolution of the Board, a meeting was 
held in Gettysburg on the first Tuesday of September, 1826. 
In the mean time the collectors appointed had been diligently 
attending to the duties assigned them, Mr. Kurtz had sailed 
for Europe, and preparations generally were making for the 
formal opening of the institution. The installation of Rev. 
S. 8. Schmucker as Professor of Christian Theology, took 
place according to appointment. An appropriate sermon was 
delivered on the occasion by Dr. Schmucker, Sen.; Rev. D. 
F. Schaetter delivered the charge to the Professor after his 
solemn installation, which was immediately followed by the 
inaugural address of the Protessor.* All these exercises 
were performed in the presence of a large assembly, much 
impressed with the solemnity of the occasion. The students 
present were also addressed by Rev. Mr. Schaefter. This was 
un important day in the history of the institution, and the 
high expectations which its feeble commencement permitted 
its founders to indulge, have never been disappointed. 

This was a period of painful anxiety and apprehension. 
The brethren had commenced an enterprise in which they 
were far from having the co-operation of the whole church. 
It was comparatively a few who undertook it, and they al- 
most single-handed. They encountered difficulties, but they 
were surmounted; they were opposed by prejudice, but it 
was subdued ; they had ignorance to contend against, but it 
was overcome. Fora while the prospect was gloomy,—dark 
clouds, portentous of a direful storm, hung over them, but 
they were dispelled, and the sun of God’s favor shone bril- 
liantly upon them. They entered upon their labors, and 
pursued them with an untiring energy, and, at the end of 
eleven months, they had the satisfaction of seeing their first 


*See page 6 of Minutes of Board. 
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Professor installed, a commencement made towards the estab- 
lishment of a library, and the institution in successful opera- 
tion. They recognized the benevolent hand of Providence 
in all these arrangements, and said with the Psalmist, “The 
Lord has done great things for us, whereof we are glad.” 

The institution having been now regularly organized, the 
Professor immediately commenced his lectures with great 
zeal and ability. The following are the names of the first 
students who connected themselves with the school the first 
session: Wm. Artz, David Jacobs, Jonathan Oswald, David 
P. Rosenmiller, Jacob Keempfter, J. 8S. Galloway, Lewis Eich- 
elberger, Henry Haverstick, Daniel Heilig, Benjamin Oehrle, 
N. R. Sharretts, Geo. Yeager, 8. D. Finckel, J. G. Morris, 
tive of whom are yet living. This number gradually in- 
creased, thus brightening the hopes of the Directors. The 
extensive circulation of the addresses delivered at the inau- 
guration of the Professor made a deep and favorable impres- 
sion upon the Lutheran community,—public confidence was 
secured, and promises of support and encouragement given 
trom various quarters. They introduced the institution to 
the notice of other respectable denominations of our country, 
who rejoiced at its establishment, and extended to us the 
right hand of Christian fellowship. * 

It must, however, not be withheld that the Seminary did 
uot find a friend and well-wisher in every man, and alas! not 
in every one who called himself Lutheran. Every benevo- 
lent enterprise has its opponents, and this is perhaps wisely 
ordained, that its friends may be more active and kept con- 
stantly on their guard. There is good reason to believe that 
some of the clergy in the North Eastern section of Pennsyl- 
vania secretly opposed the Seminary, and a few openly 
avowed their enmity to it. It is supposed that they were 
more opposed to the doctrines here taught, than to the men 

*T heard Dr. Alexander, of Princeton, speak very favorably of it 
from his chair, and Dr. Green in his Review of Addresses, &c., men- 
tions it in most exalted terms, 
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who had the direction of the school, but their opposition did 
not materially injure it, and the prophecy was fulfilled, “No 
weapon formed against Zion shall prosper, and every tongue 
that shall rise against her in judgment, shall be condemned.” 
Is. 54: 17. 

This is perhaps thé most proper place to mention the 
European agency of the Rev. Benjamin Kurtz. It was ob- 
served above, that he was appointed to proceed to Europe to 
solicit subseriptions in money and books in behalf of the 
Seminary. He cheerfully accepted the appointment, and on 
April 1st, 1826, he embarked at New York for Liverpool, 
where he arrived after a voyage of twenty-one days. He re- 
ceived some contributions in England, but soon after de- 
parted for the continent, which was to be the principal field 
of his labors. He was generally received with a cordial wel- 
come by our transatlantic brethren, and was eminently suc- 
cessful in the prosecution of his agency as viewed from the 
stand-point of that day. He visited almost every considera- 
ble Lutheran city, and won the esteem and gained the as- 
sistance of most of the church dignitaries, and other distin- 
guished men. His preaching was attended by multitudes— 
he every where excited curiosity, and was treated with the 
most cordial respect. His agency was something so new 
and so interesting—his home was so distant, as it was then 
considered—his behaviour so humble and conciliating—and 
his preaching so scriptural, that he attracted the favorable 
attention of thousands and left an impression which that 
generation will never forget. His representations of the 
church in America awakened an earnest zeal in the bosoms 
of the pious, and their benefactions towards her will be re- 
membered as long as she exists. Too much cannot be said 
in praise of the generosity of our transatlantic brethren. 
Our mission to them was productive of many collateral ad- 
vantages. The churches in America and Germany became 
acquainted with each other—the cords of fraternal affection 
were more tightly drawn—an extensive correspondence was 
established, and many other advantages resulted from it, 
which are inestimable. Even after the return of Mr. Kurtz 
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they afforded joyful proof of their continued liberality. By 
their munificence the library was increased to four or five 
thousand volumes, and the funds received an addition of 
about $8000. After an absence of twenty-two months, Mr. 
Kurtz returned to his native country. 

The church rejoiced that so faithful a laborer was restored 
to her bosom in health, after having endured so many priva- 
tions and exercised so much self-denial. It was not expected 
that all the professed friends of Zion and Lutheranism, either 
in America or Europe, would regard this mission in a favor- 
able light. Several clergymen and laymen in this country 
openly censured the measure, but they had taken no part in 
the establishment and support of the Seminary. In Europe 
some opposed it, and the result of it was the appearance of a 
work, which was received in this country in 1829, purporting 
to be “Directions to Emigrants to the United States.” The 
author of this contemptible publication was a certain Dr. 
Braunschweig, who had been in the United States and was 
admitted into the Synod of Pennsylvania.* His unminis- 
terial behaviour subjected him to the public censure of the 
President of that body. He soon after returned to Germany, 
and vented his spleen against the men upou whose hospi- 
tality he lived, but of whose confidence his subsequent im- 
moral conduct proved him unworthy. In his book he labors 
hard to prejudice his country men against the Seminary by mis- 
representations and gross calumny. He makes certain state- 
ments part true, part false, which he never could have ascer- 
tained but from the correspondence of certain opponents of 
the institution on this side of the Atlantic. Apprehending 
mischievous results to flow from this tissue of slanders, the 
Board, in 1830, resolved to answer it. In April, 1831, the 
reply, written by Dr. Hazelius, was sent to Europe. 

At this meeting of the Board, 7. e. September, 1826, a com- 
mittee, Dr. Schmucker, Mr. Herbst and C. A. Barnitz, Esq., 
was appointed to petition the Legislature of Pennsylvania, 
to incorporate the Seminary. This was attended with much 


* All the Synods were then as yet united. 
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difficulty, inasmuch as that body was then opposed to char- 
tering religious institutions. It was, however, accomplished 
by the dexterity and influence of those representatives who 
felt an interest in the subject, and at the next meeting of 
the Directors, the Committee had the satisfaction of report- 
ing the performance of their duty and of delivering the 
charter. 

At this meeting of the Board, which was the first held in 
in Gettysburg, and only the second ever held, and but seven 
months after it was determined to locate the institution at 
Gettysburg, a committee appointed to examine into the state 
of the funds, reported that $17,513 had already been sub- 
scribed, of which only $1,674 had been collected. Messrs. 
Herbst and Benjamin Keller were at this meeting appointed 
as general solicitors for the Seminary, and at the next meet- 
ing a vote of thauks to these gentlemen was passed for their 
important services in enlarging the funds of the Seminary. 

At the meeting of the Board on the 15th of May, 1827, it 
was suggested that a “well conducted classical school would 
not only promote the cause of education in Gettysburg, but 
also be conducive to the welfare of the Seminary ” The 
want of such an institution was felt from the beginning. 
Many young men applied for admission into the Seminary. 
who were altogether deficient in classical and _ scientitic 
knowledge. It was not the constitutional duty of the Pro- 
fessor of Theology to give instruction in the languages ani 
sciences, and as some progress in these studies was requi- 
red as a qualification for admission into the Seminary, tli 
numerous applicants had either to abandon the idea of the 
ministry in our church, or to go to some Academy to prepare 
themselves for admission. In this state of things, the idea 
of establishing such a preparatory school at Gettysburg read- 
ily suggested itself; and it was at once “resolved that the 
then Directors associate themselves together for the purpose 
of establishing a classical school, and that their suecessors in 


the Board be their successors in the management of the 
school.” A committee (Prof. Schmucker, and Mr. Herbst,) 
was appointed to make the necessary arrangements, with in- 
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structions that if the income of such a school should detray 
the expenses attendant on it, to carry the resolution int 
effect. Subsequently the building in Gettysburg, commonly 
called the Academy, was purchased and the school formally 
opened. Mr. David Jacobs, a student in the Seminary, was 
appointed teacher. The advantages of this institution were 
soon experienced. All the students deficient in the necessary 
preparatory knowledge there received instruction. After the 
lapse of some time, it was determined to elevate its literary 
character, and erect it into a Gymnasium. A scientific de- 
partment was established in 1829, the superintendence of 
which was given to Mr. Michael Jacobs. In the fall of 1830 
we were called upon to mourn the premature death of Rev. 
David Jacobs, who died at Shepherdstown, on his return 
trom a tour to the South for the recovery of his health. In 
his departure, the institution sustained a severe loss, for he 
was a youth of distinguished talents and attainments, and 
exalted moral worth. The Rev. H. L. Baugher was a)- 
pointed his successor. The institution promised to be of 
extensive usefulness, and merited the fostering care of tli 
whole Lutheran community. 

The subject of gratuitously educating pious and indigent 
young men for the ministry, engaged the earnest attention ot 
the Board from the beginning. Many young men applied 
for admission who had not the means of supporting them- 
selves, but the funds of the institution were too limited to 
allow the appropriation of any portion to that object. Lt wa- 
urged upon the several Synods to exert themselves in that 
cause, and much had already been done, but honorable men- 
tion must be made of the liberality of Professor Schmucker, 
who at the meeting of the Board, on May 14, 1828, gener- 
ously obligated himself to pay one thousand dollars, in ten 
equal annual installments, to aid pious and indigent youths 
in the prosecution of their theological studies. This liberal 
donation was most gratefully accepted by the Board, and it 
was hoped that the laudable example would be imitated by 
others. 


At every meeting of the Board it was found necessary to 
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appoint agents to obtain additional subscriptions in aid of 
the funds of the institution. These agents generally attended 
to their duties, and although in many cases great difficulties 
were encountered, and much self-denial practiced, yet, upou 
the whole, the Board was encouraged. They never expected 
to rear their darling institution without encountering for- 
midable obstacles and combating the deepest prejudices ; but 
they have reasons for gratitude to God for smiling upon their 
noble efforts, for overcoming the opposition of foes, for cheer- 
ing the hearts of friends, and setting at naught the designs 
of the wicked. 

The erection of an edifice for the exclusive use of the stu- 
dents, was contemplated from the beginning, and it was only 
the want of funds that prevented its immediate construction. 
Even as far back as 1828, the subject was introduced to the 
Board, but its further consideration was postponed from ses- 
sion to session. At the meeting on May 19, 1829, the discus- 
sion of the subject was formally taken up, and a comunittee 
was appointed to procure drafts for a seminary edifice. At 
the next session, on Oct. 26, 1829, held in Hagerstown,* tli 
Committee reported progress, and asked leave for further con- 
sideration of the subject. At this meeting a committee of 
three persons not resident in Gettysburg, was appointed t 
select a site for the erection of buildings tor the Seminary, 
within the borough ot Gettysburg. Charles Barnitz. of 
York, George Hager, of Hagerstown, Frederick Sharretts, ot 
Carlisle, constituted this committee. These gentlemen re- 
paired to Gettysburg and selected a site, which was subse- 
quently approved by the Board. Various committees wer 
appointed to attend to the different branches of the business 
attendant upon the erection of a large edifice. Proposals 
were issued in the newspapers inviting contracts for its erec- 
tion. Several architects made offers; that of Mr. Pierce, of 
Chambersburg, was accepted, who immediately made prepar- 


ations for commencing the work. 


* Held there during the meeting of a Synod, for convenience sake. 
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In the second report of the Board to the General Synod, 
they represent the Seminary in the most prosperous condition. 

It was soon ascertained that the labors of the Professor 
were too arduous for one man to sustain. The subject of 
electing an assistant was often introduced, but the low state 
of the funds would not justify any decisive measure. At the 
Synod of West Pennsylvania, held in York, Pa., in October, 
1828, a separate subscription, of $100 for each individual, was 
set on foot to establish a fund for the support of a second 
Professorship. This was signed by tifteen or eighteen persons 
mn the spot, but a large portion of it was never paid. Subse- 
quent to this, several persons were appointed to collect sub- 
scriptions in aid of this fund. At the meeting of the Board 
held in Hagerstown, October, 1829, it was resolved that at 
the next semi-annual meeting a second Professor be elected. 
Accordingly, at the next meeting, May 17th, 1830, the Board 
proceeded to the election of a second Professor, when Dr. 
Ernest L. Hazelius, of Hartwick, New York, was unanimously 
elected Professor of Biblical and Oriental Literature. The 
Secretary immediately communicated this to Dr. Hazelius, in 
a letter signed by all the members of the Board. This gen- 
tleman soon signified his acceptance of the call, and stated 
that he would be ready to be inaugurated and to enter upon 
the discharge of his duties at an early day. Arrangements 
for this solemnity were in the meantime made by the Board, 
and several gentlemen appointed to take part in these inter- 
esting proceedings. The Board convened on Tuesday, Sept. 
28, 1830. The ordinary business was transacted on that day, 
and on Wednesday morning, Sept. 29, 1830, the solemn in- 
stallation of Dr. Hazelius, as second Professor, took place in 
the Lutheran church in Gettysburg. The Rev. Dr. Kurtz, 
Sen., delivered an address and charge to the Professor elect, 
Dr. Hazelius then, in the hearing of the numerous congrega- 
tion, solemnly assumed the obligations demanded of Profes- 
sors, according to the constitution, and signed the formula 
prescribed in such cases. He was congratulated by the cleri- 
cal brethren present, and the hand of fellowship cordially ex- 
tended. He then delivered the address which he was re- 
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quested to make. He was subsequently requested to enlarge 
his inaugural address into a history of the Lutheran Chureh 
in this country, and measures were taken for its publication 
as soon as it should be finished. 

The Dr. was, at a subsequent meeting of the Board, released 
trom this duty by resolution of the Board, at his own request. 

About this time numerous committees and individuals 
were appointed by the Board to collect funds for the Semi- 
nary, and it was business relating to the pecuniary support 
the institution that chiefly occupied the attention of the 
Board at its meetings. 

Measures were now adopted for the erection of the Semi- 
nary edifice, and this subject engaged the anxious delibera- 
tion of the Board. The resolution to erect a building was 
not carried unanimously. Some of the brethren, (and among 
them the writer of this history), were of opinion that our 
money should not be thus expended, but that it would be 
much more judiciously appropriated by endowing Professor- 
ships. It was argued by these brethren, that the building 
in Gettysburg known as “the Academy,” would suffice for 
lecture rooms and the library, and it is believed that their 


5 


opinion is now regarded as the most wise, for there is no 
doubt of the fact that the erection of the edifice which we 
now have, has cramped our operations, and, of course, cur- 
tailed the utility of the institution ever since. A large ma- 
jority, however, was in favor of building, and at that meeting 
committees for purchasing lumber and brick, and making all 
other preliminary arrangements, were appointed. A contract 
for building the house was made with Mr. Pierce, of Cham- 
hersburg, for $7,750, but subsequently, considerable sums in 
addition were voted to him for extra work, aud alterations. 

It was at this session also, that some money was appropria- 
ted to the purchase of class books for the use of indigent 
students, which were to be retained as the property of the 
institution, and loaned to those students who could not afford 
to purchase them. 

A large number of German tracts had been sent from Eu- 
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rope with the library, and these, by resolution, were given to 
the brethren for general distribution. 

About this time, the Board received letters from distin- 
guished gentlemen in Germany, in relation to the Seminary, 
expressing their deep interest in its prosperity, and imploring 
the blessing of heaven upon it; but this correspondence soon 
ceased, and there was strong reason to believe that some pre- 
judices against it were excited in the minds of many of our 
European brethren, by false representations from this side. 

At the spring meeting of the Board, in 1831, it was an- 
nounced by a letter from the Rev. Mr. Shober, of N. C., 
that the late Rev. C. A. G. Storch, of that Synod, had be- 
queathed to the Seminary a number of books, of which a 
catalogue was sent. A committee was appointed to make a 
selection of such as would be wanted, which committee sub- 
sequently reported that as we already possessed the same 
works, none of them would be of any particular use to us. 
This was communicated to the executors, and the books were 
in consequence never sent. 

At this session, fifty volumes of books from our library, 
were presented to the Seminary of the Synod of Ohio, as an 
evidence of our friendly feelings towards that institution, 
but from all accounts the present was not very highly appre- 
ciated, on account of the character of the books given.* 

The arrangements for laying the corner stone of the build- 
ing had been made, and on the 26th of May, 1831, the 
solemnity was performed. A large audience had assembled 
on the spot now occupied by that house. The services began 
by singing a portion of a German hymn, composed for the 
oeeasion by the Rev. Mr. Uhlhorn, of Baltimore. Rev. Dr. 
Schmucker, Sen., then offered prayer in German. The Rev. 
Messrs. Uhlhorn and A. Reck delivered German discourses. 
A collection in aid of the Seminary was then taken up. Af- 
terwards the Rev. Messrs. D. F. Schaeffer and C. P. Krauth, 
Sen., delivered English addresses. The Rev. Mr. Heyer then 


***Predigt u. Andact Bucher,’ (Schmidt teste). 
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deposited various articles in the corner stone, accompanied 
with a suitable address, which was then laid in its proper 
position with the usual forms. The services were closed with 
a prayer in German, by the Rev. Mr. Heim, and the benedic- 
tion by Rev. Mr. Uhlhorn. 

At the subsequent meeting of the Board, money was bor- 
rowed for the first time, to meet demands against the institu- 
tion, of which several brethren bound themselves to pay the 
interest. 

Candor as a historian compels us to state, that the Board 
about this time most injudiciously, and we now think wrong- 
fully, appropriated money to the payment of the building, 
which had been collected for the endowment of the second 
Professorship, and which has never been paid hack. The act 
was justified on the ground that it was the Seminary’s prop- 
erty, and could be appropriated in any way the Board thought 
tit. This was true, but the money had been contributed by 
the Chureh for a specitie object, and they had no right to ap- 
ply it to another. 

At this time, the Board by resolution requested the Rev. 
Mr. Krauth, of Philadelphia, to prepare and deliver an ad- 
dress on the Importance, Utility and Necessity of Studying 
the German Language. This address was delivered in May, 
1832, and published at the expense of the Board. It was 
widely circulated and very favorably received by scholars in 
every Chureh, and no doubt eontributed much to promote 
the cultivation of the language of our fathers. Other meas- 
ures were also pursued by the Board to encourage the study 
in the Seminary. 

In this year, the bell now in the cupola of this edifice was 
presented by the Lutheran Church at York. 

Some of the members of the Board were of opinion that 
it would promote the cause of theological literature among 
us, if at every meeting some gentleman previously appointed 
would deliver lectures on important and interesting theolog- 


ical subjects. A member (J. G. M.) was accordingly selected 
to prepare a paper on the history of neology since the Refor- 
mation, but it was not publicly read at the subsequent meet- 
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ing, doubtless for want of time. Since then, no appointments 
have been made. 

At this time, five additional acres of land were purchased, 
one of which was directed to be laid out as a garden, under 
the superintendence of Dr. Hazelius, for the benefit of indi- 
gent students. 

Thus far the Professors had occupied houses in town, but 
at the spring session of 1833, contracts were made with Mr. 
Kreutzman for erecting dwellings for the Professors. 

Dr. Hazelius having accepted a call to the Seminary of the 
Synod of South Carolina, resigned his chair in this institu- 
tion. Temporary provision for instruction in German, He- 
brew and Greek, was made, and a resolution was passed to 
elect a Professor at the next session. Rev. Mr. Krauth was 
appointed Professor pro tem., and at the next meeting was 
unanimously elected. 

At this time, Rev. Mr. Schaefter, of Frederick, stated to 
the Board that a bequest of $500 had been made to the Sem- 
inary by Mr. Scholl, a late member of his chureh. 

A donation of fifty volumes from our library was made te 
the Seminary of South Carolina Synod. 

A number of minerals collected by Rev. B. Kurtz in Ger- 
many, were presented by him to this institution. 

At the spring session of 1834, the Rev. Bb. Kurtz was 
appointed temporary Professor of German Literature and 
Church History, and a resolution adopted to elect a perma- 
nent Professor at the next session of the Board. 

By resolution, the Synods of West Pennsylvania and Ma- 
ryland, were requested to raise $30) for one year for Protes- 
sors’ salaries. 

About this time, several rooms in the Seminary were fur- 
nished by individuals or congregations, to be occupied by 
those students who were not able to support themselves. 

The shade trees, which a number of years subsequently 
adorned the front campus of the Seminary, were presented by 
the editor of the Lutheran Observer (J. G. M.) out of protits 
arising from that journal. 
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In 1835, the Board received a letter from Mr. Kurtz de- 
clining the Professorship to which he had been appointed. 

During this period the Board received intelligence that the 
late Rev. Mr. Shober of North Carolina had bequeathed to the 
institution a tract of land situate in that State. This land 
has never been of any benefit to the Seminary, and probably 
never will be. 

In 1836, Prot. Schmucker, by request of the Board, made 
a tour to New York and New England in behalf of the Sem- 
inary, who subsequently reported that he had secured sub- 
scriptions to the amount of 33,000 or 34,000. A large por- 
tion of this sum was afterward collected by that gentleman, 
but such were the pressing demands of the institution, that 
but a very small amount, if any, was funded, but expended 
at once in the support of Professors. s 

In 1837 and 1838, nothing of importance occurred in our 
history. In 1838, Dr. Krauth, who had been previously 
elected President of Pennsylvania College, resigned his Pro- 
fessorship in the Seminary, in consequence of his time being 
too much occupied in college duties. Another gentleman (J. 
G. M.) was elected in his place, but that gentleman declined 
accepting the office. Dr. Krauth, at the earnest request ot 
the Board, consented to withdraw his resignation and give 
instruction in some of the branches of his departiment. 

In 1839, the Rev. H. IL. Smith, who had been previously 
elected a member of the College Faculty, was elected Protes- 
sor of German Literature in the Seminary. 

In this year, the Board requested the various Synods to 
require of all applicants for license, who professed to have 
been educated here, a certificate of honorable dismission from 
the Faculty. Some men had represented themselves to dis- 
tant Synods as having been educated in this institution, who 
had been connected with it for a very brief period. They 
thus imposed on the Synods, and reflected no credit on the 
Seminary, in consequence of their extremely meagre prepara- 


ry 


tion for the ministry. 
In this year, the first catalogue was published, which had 
appended to it a new edition of the constitution. 
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No other event worth noticing occurred in i840, except a 
resolution by the Board to purchase books for the library 
from the surplus of the contingent fund. It is presumed 
that it was not materially increased from this source. 

In 1841, it was announced that Mr. Schroeder, of Haim- 
burg, had bequeathed some money to the Seminary, but it 
was never received. It is said to have fallen into other hands 
in this country, and to have been appenge iated to another 
institution of another Church. 

In 1842, Dr. Gilbert was requested by the Board to deliver 
a lecture, on Hygiene, at the beginning of every summer ses- 
sion. This was in consequence of a sort of epidemic that 
prevailed in the Seminary the previous session, occasioned, it 
is presumed, by the neglect of some plain rules in the art of 
preserving health. During the prevalence of that sickness, 
the Dr. was unremitting in his professional attention to the 
patients, for which a vote of thanks was passed by the Board. 

In 1843, the Alumni Association was formed. A noble spirit 
animated the breasts of the sons of the Seminary, and not a 
tew came together to testify their interest in its behalf. A 
considerable sum of money was subseribed, (of which no 
small share was annually paid), for the support of the second 
Professorship and the permanent fund. Prof. Schmucker 
had since that been actively engaged in prosecuting the work 
of raising funds for these purposes. 

At the Sept. meeting of 1844, the Rev. Charles A. Hay, 
of the Synod of Maryland, was elected Professor of Biblical 
Literature and the German Language, and was inaugurated 
at the beginning of the fall session of the Seminary, by a 
comunittee previously appointed for that purpose. 

During this year, the students, animated by a laudable de- 
sire of beautifying the grounds in the vicinity of the Semi- 
nary, constructed walks in various directions leading to town. 
which are not only ornamental, but convenient and useful. 

The Library received valuable additions from time to time, 
but especially in 1843, in which year Dr. Schmucker purchased 
a considerable number of modern theological works, from the 
money which had been subscribed by members of Presbyter- 
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ian and other churches in New York. The money was thus 
appropriated by the consent of the subscribers, (but the pol- 
icy of the measure has always been doubted, especially as it 
was not done by consent of the Board). 

It is a subject of regret that the number of students did 
not increase with the lapse of years, the growth and wants of 
the Church, the means of instruction and the accommoda- 
tions of the Seminary. There were not more students in 
1844, than there were ten or twelve years before. 

At the meeting in April 1845, an event of some interest 
oceurred, which is worth mentioning. Rev. B. Keller ap- 
peared as a Director from the Synod of West Pennsylvania, but 
his admission was objected to and prevented, on the ground 
that he had been elected by the Ministerium, after the Synod 
had adjourned. Mr. Keller submitted, and this shows the 
fidelity of the men of that day to the requirements of the 
constitution. 

At this meeting a letter was read trom a Committee of 
the Methodist Protestant Church in reference to supporting 
a Professor of their church in this Seminary, but nothing re- 
sulted from it. 

In the winter of 1846—47 a virulent fever broke out in 
the Seminary, causing the death of several students, and in- 
terrupting to a great degree the exercises of the house. At 
the meeting in the Spring, a series of sanitary measures was 
adopted by the Board, and no such calamity has occurred 
since. 

About this time, a Mr. Koenig, of Adams County, gave 
over to the treasury the sum of $400, on condition that the 
sum of $24 be annually paid to him during his life, and after 
his death, the same amount be paid toa beneficiary in the 
Seminary*. 


* This amount was afterwards increased by similar donations from 
Mr. K., in 1865 and 1866, and after his death, 1872, the whole, amount- 
ing, with some interest, to $2,500, was, by resolution of the Board, 
made to constitute the KING SCHOLARSHIP in the Theological Sem- 
inary, for the support of a needy student. —Eb. 
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At the meeting, Sept. 1847, Dr. Krauth resigned his pro- 
fessorship. 

At the meeting of April 1848, Prof. Hay resigned his 
position as Second Professor ; to provide for the instruction 
in his department until a successor should be elected, Rev. 
Dr. Krauth was applied to and consented to give five recita- 
tions per week at a compensation of $180. 

In 1849, a proposition was made by Mr. Spitler, Patron 
und Director of the Missionary Institute at-Chrishona, near 
Basel, to send young men to our Seminary, with a view to 
jualify them to preach the Gospel to the Germans in this 
country. The result of this was, that for some years, stu- 
dents came over and availed themselves of the advantages 
of our school. 

After the resignation of Prof. Hay, in 1848, measures were 
adopted by our Board to secure the co-operation of the Synod 
f Pennsylvania, in the support of a Second Professor. A 
Committee, (Keller, Morris and Conrad), was appointed to 
meet that Synod, in relation to the nomination of a Professor, 
und reported subsequently that the Synod resolved to pay 
3300 annually to his support. The Synod nominated Rev. 
Dr. Demme, as lProtessor of Greek and Hebrew Philology, 
Church History and the German language; he was unani- 
mously elected, but declined the position. The Committee 
was, however, continued, to secure the co-operation of that 
Synod in this important work. 

At the meeting Sept. 19, 1850, Rev. Dr. Krauth was unan- 
imously elected to the full Second Professorship, and signified 
his acceptance, 

In 1851, it was reported to the Board, that this Seminary 
was to have part of the services of the German Professor, 
supported by the Synod of Pennsylvania in Pennsylvania 
College, in teaching theological branches in the German lan- 
guage. 

Rev. Dr. Mann was nominated by the Synod, but he de- 
clined. Committees at various times were appointed to con- 
fer with the Synod of Pa. upon this subject, and Sept. 19th, 
1855, Rev. Dr. C. F. Schaeffer was elected German Professor, 
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who accepted, and was installed April 16, 1856. He was at 
the same time engaged as Professor in Pennsylvania College. 

At the session of Sept. 20, 1854, the subject of removing 
“our institutions” was discussed, and this has been a theme 
of private discussions to this day! 

In 1860, the fourth story of the Seminary was finished by 
contributions made by the different Synods. 

For three years, nothing beyond the usual routine of busi- 
ness was done, but at the meeting of Aug. 11, 1863, we find 
the following resolution, 

Resolved, That the Board has heard with proud satistfac- 
tion of the heroic conduct of those students of the Theolo- 
gical Seminary who have rushed so promptly to the defense 
of their country, during the late rebel invasion, and that their 
course is hereby approved. 

It is well known, that for several months the Seminary 
edifice was occupied as an hospital by the United States Gov- 
ernment. It was resolved, that from motives of patriotisin 
and gratitude to God for the glorious victory vouchsafed to our 
arms at Gettysburg, during the first three days of July, 1863, 
no compensation should be solicited from the Government 
for damages sustained to the buildings, but will look to the 
free will offerings of the churches for the means necessary to 
repair the same.” * And yet in the proceedings of the Board, 
au year after, Aug., 1864, we find that 3660.50 were received 
from the Government, for the use of the Seminary as an Hos- 
pital. 

At this meeting Dr. 8. S. Schmucker resigned his pro- 
fessorship, after a service of nearly forty years. The resigna- 
tion was accepted, and appropriate resolutions complimentary 
to Dr. Schmucker were passed, and his name was continued 
upon the catalogue as Professor Emeritus. 

Rev. Dr. James A. Brown was unanimously elected as his 
successor, who accepted the call. 

At the meeting of April, 1865, the whole amount of Ver- 
manent Fund bearing interest was $33,711.38. 


$4,210 were raised for this purpose. 
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At this meeting it was announced that Prof. C. F. Schaet- 
fer had left the institution in a manner not satisfactory to 
the Board. 

At the Aug. meeting of this year (1865,) the following 
gentlemen, Revs. Grahn, Kohler and Mr. L. L. Haupt, pre- 
sented themselves as Directors froin the Synod of Pennsyl- 
vania and claimed admission, which was refused upon the 
ground, that that Synod had placed itself without the pale 
if the General Synod by its action at the- meeting of the 
latter body at York, and that it had established a Seminary 
at Philadelphia, to which its entire support and patronage 
were devoted, and withdrawing the German Professor with- 
out giving the constitutional notice and forbidding his sue- 
cessor to impart instruction in the Seminary, according to 
the conditions of his appointment, thns placing itself in di- 
rect antagonism to our institution. * 

The gentlemen who were refused seats, together with Dr. 
H. H. Muhlenberg, a member previously elected, presented a 
protest against this action and withdrew. 

At this session, the Rev. M. Valentine, of Reading, was 
elected Professor of Biblical and Ecclesiastical History ; and 
a Fourth Professor was chosen in the person of Rev. Dr. C., 
A. Hay, of Harrisburg. 

In this year, 1865, the Rev. Samuel A. Holman, then of 
Altoona, Pa., informed the Board that he had subseribed 
32,000 “for the purpose of securing an annual lecture on one 
of the twenty-one doctrinal articles of the Augsburg Contes- 
sion,” the interest of which sum shall be paid to the lecturer 
annually chosen by the Directors. This generous offer of a 
young man was highly appreciated and the fruits of his liberal 
foundation are enjoyed every year by hearing a learned lec- 
ture on an article of the Confession. The following persons 


The Synods of Pennsylvania and of Pittsburg attempted to vin- 
dicate Dr. Schaeffer, to which our Board replied in a series of spirited 
resolutions, after a searching examination of the action of the two 
Synods. 
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have lectured on the first eleven articles in regular order: 
Drs. J. A. Brown, 8. Sprecher, 8. 8. Schmucker, M. Valen- 
tine, C. A. Hay, C. nap hye J. G. Morris, H. Ziegler, F. W. 
Conrad, G. Diehl, ». Wedekind. 


During these seve ses years, extraordinary ettorts were mace, 


especially by Drs. Conrad and Brown, to enlarge the funds of 


the Seminary, and with most encouraging success. The ag- 
gregate amount secured by them was about $75,000. 

On May 30, 1867, the beloved and venerable Dr. Krauth 
departed this life, regretted by the whole Church, and thous- 
ands not of our communion. “ddem extinctus amabitur.” 
The language of the Faculty, in reporting this sad event to 
the Board, is better than any we could use. They say, “So 
long and so intimately associated in different relations with 
this institution, and so thoroughly in harmony with its spirit, 
his removal creates a void that will be long felt, * * * #* 
Any eulogium would be here as much out of place as it 
would be unnecessary, but we cannot forbear to give our 
testimony to his exalted worth, not only on account of his 
varied and extensive learning, but as the very model of a 
Christian gentleman, in whom there was no guile.” 

Appropriate resolutions were passed by the Board. * 

The number of students had not increased much during 
these years, and in 1867 there were but thirteen. Since that 
time the number has quite largely increased, and for some 





years the average has been over forty—a considerably greater 
number than at any preceding period in the history of the 
Seminary. 

At the session (Sept. 1868,) Rev. Dr. Valentine resigned 
his place as Professor of Ecclesiastical History, and C. A. 
Stork, of Baltimore, was chosen his successor, but he did not 
accept. 

The Library had been increased within a few years by the 
purchase of a number of valuable works, and the addition of 
Dr. Krauth’s library, which was purchased entire by the 


* Provision was made for procuring a large photograph, and for the 
erection of a monument to his memory. 
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Board for the sum of $1,000. In 1870, 450 vols. of dupli- 
cates in the library were sold. 

In 1871, Mr. John W. Rice, of Baltimore, gave 31000, the 
interest of which is to be paid to a gentleman, elected by the 
Board, to deliver annually to the students a lecture or lec- 
tures, on some subject connected with “JAfinisterial Work.” 
Lectures thus far have been delivered by Drs. J. G. Butler, 
C. A. Stork, L. A. Gotwald, A. C. Wedekind, and Rev. G. 
U. Wenner. These lectures have been interesting and edify- 
ing, and have been highly appreciated by the students. 

At a special meeting held Nov. 9th, 1871, Rev. E. J. Wolf, 
ot Baltimore, was elected Professor, but declined the call. 
In June 1872, the Rev. Dr. Sprecher was chosen, who also 
declined ; whereupon the services of Prof. Baugher were se- 
cured, and the duties of the Third Professorship were divided 
between him and Drs. Brown and Hay, inasmuch as the Col- 
lege Board insisted upon the release of Dr. Valentine from 
all duties in the Seminary. 

On the June meeting, 1873, Rev. Dr. Valentine was elected 
to the Third Professorship in full, who replied that he had 
sent to the Trustees of the College his resignation, to take 
effect six months hence, with a view to his acceptance of his 
election to the vacant chair in the Seminary, but subse- 
quently Dr. Valentine felt it his duty to decline accepting 
the call. 

At an adjourned meeting held Aug. 6, 1873, the death of 
Rev. Dr. Schmucker was announced by the President to the 
Board, whereupon suitable resolutions were passed. 

At this adjourned meeting, Rev. Dr. L. E. Albert was 
elected to the position which Dr. Valentine had declined, 
but he also declined to accept it. 

At a special meeting held Dec. 2, 1873, Rev. E. J. Wolf 
was again elected, who now accepted. 

It was ordered that the house in town, since occupied by 
Prof. Wolf, be bought, for which was paid the sum of $4000. 

At the meeting in June, 1875, measures were adopted for 
celebrating the semi-centennial year of the Seminary. We 
are now in the midst of this celebration, « full report of 
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which will doubtless appear in the Church papers, and which 
will furnish material for some future historian of the Semi- 
uary. * 

In fifty years our ministry has inereaced from 250 to 2600, 
of which number 530 have been in whole or part educated 
in this school—an average of 10 a year. One hundred and 
eighteen have died. 

Besides the three houses for Professor’s dwellings and the 
Seminary edifice, the institution owns 20 acres of land as 
Seminary grounds. 

The present invested fund is about $100,000, most of which 
is productive. 

The Library contains more than 10,009 volumes. 

The largest donation ever made by one person is 35000— 
the largest bequest, 33000; a few other legacies have been 
left, but of no considerable amount. 

The Professors elected were Rev. 8. 8S. Schmucker,—1826— 
and resigned in 1864. For the first three years, he was the 
sole Professor. 

Rev. Dr. E. L. Hazelius—1830—1833. 

Rev. C. P. Krauth—1850—died in 1867, 

Rev. H. I. Smith—Professor of German—1L839—13843. 

Rev. C. A. Hay—1844—1848. 

Rev. Dr. C. F. Schaeffer—1855—186 4. 

Rev. Dr. J. A. Brown—1864. 

Rev. Dr. C. A. Hay—1865. 

Rev. Dr. M. Valentine—1866—1862, 





* Programme of the Semi-Centennial of the Theological Seminary. 
Exercises at Christ’s Church—Tuesday A.M.: Rev. Prof. J. A. Brown, 
D. D., **A Congratulatory Address ;’? Rev. F. W. Conrap, D. D.. 
**The Influence of this Seminary on the Church; Rev. 8. W. Har- 
KEY, D. D., ‘‘What the Church owes in return to this Seminary.” 

Tuesday P. M.: Rev. Prof. J. B. Davis, D. D., ‘*The History of 
Theological Seminaries;’? Rev. Prof. B. SapriLer, D. D., “*The Ad- 
vantages of a Seminary Training. 

Tuesday Evening: Seminary Graduation Exercises; Alumni Asso- 
ciation Meeting. 

Wednesday A. M.: Rev. J.G. Morris, D. D., LL. D., ‘This Sem- 
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Rev. H. L. Baugher and Dr. Valentine, both Professors in 
Pennsylvania College, were appointed by the Board to aid 
Drs. Brown and Hay during the vacancy of the Third Pro- 
tessorship occasioned by the resignation of Dr. Valentine. 
The latter withdrew from this appointment in 1872, and 
Rev. Dr. C. A. Stork was appointed in his place, but after a 
few months’ labor was compelled to resign on account of pas- 
toral engagements in Baltimore, where he continued to reside. 

Rev. E. J. Wolf—1873. . 

The persons elected to full professorships, but who declined, 
are J. G. Morris, B. Kurtz, C. R. Demme, J. W. Mann, C. A. 
Stork, 8S. Sprecher, and L. E. Albert. 

Nine of the students have gone as missioniaries to the hea- 
then; thirty-nine have served as Presidents or Professors of 
Colleges and Classical Academies ; thirty-eight have received 
the title of D. D.; three that of LL. D., and one has received 
two diplomas from learned Societies in Europe. 

Two candidates for the Presbyterian ministry pursued thei 
studies here for some time. 

The number of those who abandoned the ministry alto- 
vether, after having served for some years, is only six. Tl 
number who never entered the ministry is six. The number 
of those who abandoned our Church to go and eat the bread 
of strangers, is eleven. Two of them went to the Episcopal, 
one to the Baptist, one to Universalist, six to Presbyterian, 
and one to Swedenborgian. 

We never had but one colored student here, and that was 
Daniel A. Payne, who afterwards became a bishop in the 
Methodist Church. 

From a late book, on the literature of our Chureh in this 


inary’s History and Statisties;’ Rev. M. SHEELEIGH, ‘‘A Poem; 
Rev. REUBEN WEISER, ‘The Necrology of this Seminary.” 


Exercises at the Seminary — Wednesday P. M.: Grand Re-union: 
Rey. L. E. ALBnert, D. D., (President of the Board), **Address of 
Welcome; Rev. W. N. ScHOLL, D. D., ‘Response to Welcome; 
Rev. W. M. Baum, D. D., ‘*What Memorial shall We rear To-day ?” 
Volunteer Speeches not over five minutes each 
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country, it appears that of the five hundred and thirty-seven 
men who have been students in this Seminary, one hundred 
and thirty-three have published books of their own author- 
ship. 

We have thus given a brief sketch of the history of the 
Seminary, being necessarily compelled to pass over many in- 
teresting points very lightly. 

Besides this external view of the subject, the historian, t« 
do full justice to it, should take an internal view. By that 
is meant, the character of the theology here taught, which 
would be a very interesting theme, and we would find that 
of late years it more nearly accords with the recognized stan- 
dards of the Church than formerly,—the various text books 
which have been recommended—the methods of instruction 
pursued—the literary productions of the Professors and their 
contributions to theological science—the school of philosophy 
most cherished—the comparative amount of time devoted to 
each branch of theological learning—the influence of the Sem- 
inary, through its students, upon the progress of theological 
eulture in the Church—her advancement in respectability 
and influence—her growth in religious life and upon every 


thing else that we naturally look for as coming from such a 
school. But the time allotted me for this sketch will prevent 
any further discussion. 
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ARTICLE IV. 


PROTESTANTISM AND CATHOLICISM IN THEIR INFLU- 
ENCE UPON THE LIBERTY AND WELFARE OF NA- 
TIONS. 


BY EMILE DE LAVELEYE, CORRESPONDENT OF ‘THE INSTITUT DE 
FRANCE, MEMBER OF THE INSTITUT OF INTERNAIONAL LAW, OF 
THE ROYAL ACADEMIES OF BELGIUM, MADRID AND LISBON, 


Translated, with the sanction of the Author, by Rev. L. W. HeypEN- 
REICH, Brooklyn, N. Y., Graduate of the University of France. 


I, DEVELOPMENT OF PROTESTANT AND CATHOLIC NATIONS, 


After the disastrous defeats experienced, in 1870 and 1871, 
in quick succession, by the French armies, many persons were 
of opinion that the Latin races were rapidly declining, and 
that the Germanic and Slavic races would control the future. 

I do not believe that the Latins are doomed to decline on 
account of the blood that flows in their veins, 7. e., in conse- 
quence of a cause that might be called fatal; for a nation can 
neither change its nature, nor modify its physical constitu- 
sion; but history, and, above all, contemporary events seem 
to prove, not only that Catholic nations advance much less 
rapidly than Protestant oneg, but that, when compared to the 
latter, they appear to retrograde. This fact is so obvious that 
the French bishops themselves, and their organ, the “ Univers,” 
reproach the infidel Catholics with it. 

Various reasons prevent me from ascribing this undeniable 
tnct to the influences of race. 

Nore.—Mr. E. de Laveleye is a scholar well known to literary men 
in Europe. His Essay, first published in Belgium, was soon duly and 
deservedly appreciated in France. and reissued in Paris, where within 
a few months more than thirty thousand copies were sold. It was 
translated into German and Portuguese. The Author being himself 
a Catholic, and consequently uninfluenced by sectarian prejudices and 
hatred, his judgment of Ultramontanism is impartial and commands 
respect. L. W. H. 
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The destiny of nations depends, indeed, partly on their 
physical constitution. By going back to the origin, we find 
but two causes which can explain the different destinies of 
diverse nations: the race itself, and its surroundings ;—on 
the one hand, the constitution of man, and on the other, the 
influence of external nature, climate, geographical position, 
products of the soil, aspect of their places of abode, and their 
food. But at present, when speaking of nations whose blood 
is so mixed as that of European peoples, and who, moreover, 
are descended from a common stock, it is very difficult to 
connect, with a sufficient degree of scientific certainty, the 
social fact with the action of the race. 

The English understand the practice of parliamentary gov 
ernment and of political liberties better than the French. 
Must it be ascribed to the influence of race? I do not think 
so. Until towards the sixteenth century, the provincial lib- 
erties of France, Spain and Italy were very similar to those 
of the English. The only notable difference was, that the 
latter had a centralized government and, for an organ, only 
one parliament, which was strong enough to cope with roy- 
alty. The Norman conquest having unified England, one 
parliament could be established, and royalty being very 
strong, the nobility and the commons united to combat it, 
while elsewhere there was constantly strife between them. 

It is only from the sixteenth century that the destinies of 
France and England became entirely different, when the Pur- 
itans had conquered the Stuarts, and when Louis XIV., by 
expelling the Protestants from France, had extirpated the 
last remnants of local autonomy and the only elements which 
could offer serious resistance to despotism. 

When we see that Latin Protestants have the ascendancy 
over Germanic, but Catholic populations ; when in the same 
country, and in the same group of the same language and 
origin, we find that the Protestants progress more rapidly 
and regularly than the Catholics, we can scarcely refrain from 
ascribing the superiority of the former over the latter to the 


religion which they profess. 
These questions have too often been studied under the in- 
i 
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fluence of sectarian passions, or anti-religious prejudices — It 
is time to employ the method of observation, and the scien- 
tific impartiality of the physiologist and naturalist. From 
the mere statement of the facts irrefutable conclusions will 
follow. 

It is admitted that the Scotch and Irish have the same ori- 
gin. Both have been brought into subjection by the En- 
glish. Up to the sixteenth century Ireland was much more 
civilized than Scotland. The isle of Erin> was, during the 
tirst part of the middle ages, a centre of civilization, when 
Scotland was still inhabited by barbarians. 

Since the Scotch have adopted the Reformation, they have 
outstripped even the English. The climate and the nature 
f the soil do not permit Scotland to become as rich as Eng- 
land; but Macaulay states that, since the seventeenth cen- 
tury, the Scotch surpass the English in every respect. Ire- 
land, on the contrary, devoted to Ultramontanism, is poor, 
miserable, agitated by a rebellious spirit, and seems unable to 
recover through its own energies. 

What a contrast, even in Lreland, between Connaught, 
which is exclusively Catholic, and Ulster, where Protestant- 
ism prevails! 

Ulster is enriched by industry, while Connaught presents 
the picture of utter wretchedness! 

[ refrain from comparing the United States with the States 
of South America, or the nations of the North with those 
of the South of Europe. The existing differences might be 
explained as caused by climate or race. But let us proceed 
to Switzerland and compare the state of the Cantons of 
Neuchatel, Vaud and Geneva (especially before the immigra- 
tion of the Catholic Savoyards) with that of Luzerne, Upper 
Valais and the Forest Cantons. The former are far superior 
to the latter in intelligence, literature, the fine arts, manu- 
fuctures, commerce, wealth, cleanliness, in one word in civil- 
ization, under al] its aspects and in every sense of the word. 

The former are Latins, but Protestants; the latter are Ger- 


mans, but in subjection to Rome. It is therefore the reli- 
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gion, and not the race, which is the cause of the superiority 
of the former. 

Let us now repair to the Canton of Appenzell, inhabited 
by a German population entirely homogeneous. Between 
the Catholic Appenzell-inner-Rhoden, and the Protestant 
Appenzell-outer-Rhoden, into which this canton is divided, 
we find exactly the same contrast as between the inhabitants 
of Neuchatel and those of the canton of Luzerne or Uri. 
On one side, there is education, activity, industry, intercourse 
with the outside world and, in consequence, wealth. On the 
other side, inactivity, routine ignorance, poverty. * 


* Let us hear what W. Hepworth Dixon, whose judgment is cer- 
tainly not influenced by sectarian prejudice, says. In his recent book 
“The Switzer,”? (London 1872), from page 240 to page 242, we read the 
following statement : 


‘A liberal puts an Evangelical district in the scale against a Cath- 
olie district—such as that of Appenzell-outer Rhoden against Ap- 
penzell-inner Rhoden—and demands a verdict on the evidence of eye 
and ear. 

In outer aspect these Half-cantons have the differences of Canton 
Bern and Canton Valais. In the lower country, though the village 
may be built of frames, the style is pretty, the arrangement neat. A 
fountain and a running water oceupy the centre. Near it stand the 
village church, the council-chamber and the primary school. Each 
cottage has a garden to itself. A creeper climbs up every stair and 
hangs from almost every roof. The click and whir of looms are heard 
from every open window, and the little folks go singing on their way 
to school. The streets are clean, the markets well supplied, and every 
one you meet is warmly clad. But in the upper country things look 
poor and bare. Few villagers are seen. The people dwell in scattered 
huts, with stvyes and stables on the ground, and sleeping rooms above 
them like the folks in Biscay and Navarre. These huts, though 
strongly knit, are rudely planned and roughly built. Each herdsman 
lives apart from all his fellows, whom he only meets at mass, at wrest- 
ling match and public house. The lads can read and write, for they 
are Switzers, subject to the Cantonal law ; but books and journals are 
unknown among them, saving here and there some lives of saints and 
popular sheets, ‘containing scraps of old wives’ lore in place of gen- 
eral and exciting news.”’ 

“The Protestant Half-canton grows in wealth and numbers, while 
the Catholic Half-canton lingers on in poverty and weakness ; for the 
tirst takes in all strangers, irrespective of their creed, gives ready 
welcome to ideas on all subjects and adopts, without delay, improve- 
ments in the looms-—her chief domestic engine; while the second 
shuts her gates on all the world—on Protestants of every country, 
and on Catholics who are not natives of the Canton—keeps her an- 
tique sports and dress, retaining their shepherd industries, as they 
existed in the middle ages, keeps her feast-days and her wrestling- 
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Wherever, in the same country, the two religions meet face 
to face, the Protestants are more active, more ingenious, more 
economical, and, in consequence, richer than the Catholics. 

“In the United States,” says De Tocqueville, “most of the 
Catholics are poor.” 

In Canada, all extensive business, the manutactures, the 
commerce, the principal stores in the cities, are in the hands 
of the Protestants. 

M. Audiganne, in his remarkable essays on the laboring 
populations of France, (Les Populations ouvrieres de la 
France) notices the superiority of the Protestants in the arts 
and manufactures, and his testimony is so much the less open 
to suspicion as he does not ascribe this superiority to Protes- 
tantism. He says: 


“The majority of the workmen of Nisones, especially the 
taffeta-weavers are Catholics, while the manufacturers, the 
merchants, in one word, the capitalists belong to the re- 
formed religion. When a family has divided into two 
branches, one of which has remained in the pale of the 
Church of its ancestors. the other embraced Protestantism, 
the former are generally in straitened circumstances, while 
the latter prosper. * * At Mazamet,a large manufacturing 
city of the South of France, all the manufacturers, save one, 
are Protestants, while the great majority of the workmen are 
Catholies. There is among the latter less instruction than 
among the industrious Protestant families.” 


Before the Revocation of the edict of Nantes, the Re- 
formed were superior in all branches of industry, and the 
Catholics, who could not compete with them, enacted severa| 
successive edicts, by which the Protestants were no longer 
allowed to practice the various trades in which they excelled. 
After their expulsion from France, they brought into Eng- 


matches, feeds on coarse rye-bread and sour curds, and holds in proud 
contempt the arts by which her neighbors thrive 

All Cantons of Teutonic race, in which the Catholics are in bulk 
the people, such) as Uri, Zug, Luzerne and Underwalden, are in most 
things very much like Catholic Appenzell. All Cantons of Teutonic 
race, in which the Protestants are in bulk the people, such as Basel, 
Bern, Schaffhausen, Glarus and Thurgau, are in most things very 
much like Evangelical Appenzell.” 
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land, Prussia and Holland, their spirit of enterprise and econ- 
omy, and enriched the districts in which they settled. It is 
to Reformed Latins that the Germans are partly indebted 
for their progress. The refugees of the Revocation have in- 
troduced into England various manufactures, among others, 
those of silk, and Calvin’s disciples have civilized Scotland. 


Compare, at the exchange, the quotations of the stocks of 


the Protestant and the Catholic States, the difference is great. 
The English 3 p. ¢. exceeds 92, the French 3 p. c. fluctuates 
towards 60. The stocks of Holland, Prussia, Denmark and 
Sweden are at least at par; those of Austria, Italy, Spain 
and Portugal, are one-third or even one-half lower. 

At present, in the whole of Germany, the trade in books 
reviews, maps and newspapers is almost entirely in the hands 
of Protestants or Jews. 

In the presence of all these concurrent facts, it is difficult 
not to admit that it is the religion, and not the blood, which 
is the cause of the extraordinary prosperity of certain na- 
tions. 

The Reformation has imparted to the countries which have 
adopted it a force, for which history can scarcely account. 
Take for instance the Netherlands, two millions of people, 
ona soil half sand and half swamp, resist Spain, that was 
nearly master of Europe; and scarcely liberated from the 
Castilian yoke, they cover all the seas with their flag; take 
the lead of the intellectual world; possess as many ships as 
all the rest of the continent together; are the soul of all 
great European coalitions; cope with England and France, 
when allied against them; afford to the United States the 
type of the federal union, which allows the indefinite exten- 
sion of the great republic; and set the example of those fi- 
nancial combinations which contribute so powerfully to the 
present development of wealth: the banks of issue and_ the 
joint-stock companies. 

Sweden—with one million of people on a granite soil, 


buried in snow during six months of the year,—intervenes 
on the continent, under Gustavus Adolphus, with its well 
known power defeats Austria by its wonderful strategists, 
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Wrangel, Forstenson and Banner, and saves the Reformation. 
At the present time England is the queen of the seas, the 
first of the manufacturing and commercial nations, rules, in 
Asia, over two hundred millions of people, and overruns the 
world by the swarms which she sends forth. It is worth 
while to see in Dilke’s beautiful book, “Greater Britain,” 
the picture of the Anglo-Saxon power in the whole world. 
The United States increase with bewildering-rapidity. They 
number 40 millions of inhabitants. At the end of the pres- 
ent century they will number 100 millions. They are already 
the most wealthy and powerful nation on the globe. 

In two centuries, America, Australia and South-Africa 
will belong to the heretical Anglo-Saxons, and Asia to the 
schismatic Slavic race. 

The nations in subjection to Rome, seem to be struck with 
barrenness ; they no longer colonize,* they have no power of 
expansion whatever. The expression of M. Thiers, when de- 
scribing Rome, their religious capital, “ Viduitas et Sterili- 
tas,” could also be applied to them. Their past is brilliant, 
but the present gloomy and the future alarming. Is there a 
more melancholy condition than that of Spain?’ France, 
which has rendered so great services to the world, is also 
greatly to be pitied, not because she has been defeated on 
hattle-fields—for military reverses may be retrieved,—but be- 
cause she seems doomed to be incessantly tossed backward 
and forward between despotism and anarchy. Even at the 
present time, when in order to rise again, she is in need of 
the union of all her inhabitants, the extreme parties contend 


* We quote the following example taken at random. The Count of 
Beauvoir arrives in Canton. He sees there in the midst of the rive 
an isle, Sha-Myen, ceded to France and England. The traveler is 
struck by the contrast between the part ceded to England and that 
which belongs to France : 

**Tn six years (1867) there exists there already a simall English town 
a Protestant Church, a cricket ground, a race-course, spacious villas 
and magnificent warehouses for the storage of Chinese products. A 
footpath separates the British territory from the French. On ours, 
there are clusters of neglected trees, filth, roaming dogs, cats, moles, 
but not a single house.’*— Voyage autour du monde, vol, UL. p. 427. 
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for pre-eminence, at the risk of stirring up civil war once 
more. It is Ultramontanism that is the cause of the misfor- 
tunes of France; it has weakened the country by its perni- 
cious influence, which we shall analyze hereafter. It is Ultra- 
montanism which, through the Empress Eugenie, who was 
the organ of the clerical party, was the instigator of the 
Mexican expedition, to raise the Catholic nations in America, 
and of the Prussian war to thwart the progress of Protestant 
States in Europe.* 

Italy and Belgium seem to be more fortunate than France 
and Spain; but is liberty definitively established in these two 
countries 7—Men of high culture doubt it. Recently, a jour- 
nalist of Rome published a remarkable essay upon the condi- 
tion of Italy, under this significant title: Jtalia nera (Black 
Italy), in which the author, struck with terror, exclaims: 
“The nations in subjection to the Pope, are already dead or are 
dying.” I populi di religione papale o sono gia morti o vanno 
moriendi. Then he adds: “If Italy appears less sick, it is 
because the clergy, expecting the restoration of the Pope, 
first from an Austrian, and at present from a French inter- 
vention, have not yet attacked liberty and the constitution. 
They have abstained, in the elections, from interfering, but 
that will change. They have already entered the arena in 
Naples, Rome and Bologna. The Church covers the country 
with associations inspired by the Jesuits, and the brother- 
hoodst take possession of the new generation, which they 
educate in the hatred of Italy and her institutions.” This 


estimate is a just one. Italy is to-day in the condition of 
France after 1789, and of Belgium after 1830; the breath of 


liberty sways the whole nation, even the clergy. Patriotism, 

*The Empress said in July, 1870, ‘This 7s my war.”? It was she 
who, in the supreme Council at Saint-Cloud, had the war decided 
upon, Which the Emperor did not wish, because he foresaw the dangei 
connected with it. This is henceforth a historical fact. 

t Not only Italy, but all Catholic countries are covered by a net work 
of brotherhoods called, in French, conyregutvous, whose ostensible aim 
is devotion, but whose real object is the furtherance of the purposes of 


the Jesuits. L. W. H. 
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the hope of a brilliant future, the enthusiasm of progress, 
inflame all hearts and make them forget divisions ; but soon 
the incompatibility between modern civilization and Romish 
ideas will show itself. The clergy, above all the Jesuits, sub- 
ject to the sway of Rome, already commence to undermine 
the fabric of political liberties, as yet scarcely established. 
The same has happened in Belgium since 1840. 

Recently one of the authors of the Belgian constitution, 
and perhaps the most eminent, said to me with a heart full 
of sadness: 

“We believed that, to establish liberty, it was sufficient to 
proclaim it, by separating the Chureh from the State. I be- 
gin to think that we were mistaken. The Church, supported 
by the rural population, wants to impose her absolute power. 
The large cities, under the sway of modern ideas, will not 
sufter themselves to be inthralled without trying to resist. 
We are drifting towards a civil war, as in France. We are 
already in a revolutionary state. The future appears to me 
pregnant with disturbances.” 

The last elections have already shown the danger: The 
elections for the legislative assemblies have strengthened the 
clerical party, while those for the municipalities have, in all 
large cities, given the power to the liberals. Thus the antag- 
onism between the cities and the country, one of the causes 
of civil war in France, appears also in Belgium. As long as 
the government shall be intrusted to prudent men, more dis- 
posed to serve the country than to obey the bishops, grave 
disorders are not te be apprehended. But should fanaties, 
who openly accept the Sy//abus as their political programme, 
come into power, terrible shocks would result. Recently, 
they have nearly let loose a civil war upon us, and almost 
provoked a foreign invasion. 

The Catholie countries, on both sides of the Atlantic, are 
therefore a prey to intestine struggles which consume their 
forces, or at least prevent them from advancing as regularly 
and rapidly as Protestant nations do. 

Two centuries ago the Catholic States enjoyed an undispu- 
ted supremacy. The others were only second-rate powers. 
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To-day, put on one side France, Austria, Spain, Italy and 
South America, and on the other side, Russia, the German 
Empire, England, Scandinavia and North America, and you 
will realize that the predominance has evidently passed over 
to the heretics and schismatics. M. Levasseur recently read, 
in the Institut, a remarkable treatise, in which he shows that 
France alone, in 1700, represented 31 p.c., or one third of the 
force of the tive great powers united, while at present, if we 
count, in Europe, six great powers, she possesses only 15 p.c., 
or the sixth part of their force.* 

Therefore, any man who examines the facts impartially, 
must be firmly convinced, that the Reformation is more favor- 
able to the development of nations than Catholicism. Let us 
now search for the causes of this fact. I think it is not difti- 
‘ult to point them out. 

II. INSTRUCTION, CULTURE, INTELLECTUAL LIFE. 

It is now universally conceded that the diffusion of intel- 
lectual culture is the first condition of progress. The pro- 
duetiveness of labor depends upon the greater or less degree 
of intelligence with which it is conducted. The application 
of science, under all its forms, to productive labor constitutes 
the wealth of the civilized man. The dreadful destitution of 
the savage arises from his ignorance. Economical progress 
will, therefore, be commensurate with the scientific discover- 
ies applied to industry. 

Instruction, generally diffused, is also indispensable to the 
exercise of constitutional liberties. Where the power pro- 
ceeds from election, the electors must needs be enlightened 
enough to choose good representatives, otherwise the country 
is misgoverned, falls from one error into another, and is on 
the high road to ruin. Ina despotic State, instruction is use- 
ful, but not indispensable. In a large State that is free, or 


*Compte rendu des séances de l'Institut, par M. Vergé, numero de 
novembre 1872.—The population of France was formerly increasing 
very slowly. In the last quinquennial period, it decreased by 366,000. 
without including the loss of Alsace-Lorraine. 
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wants to be so, it is absolutely necessary, or it will decline by 
inactivity, or disorder must follow. Education is therefore 
the basis of the liberty and prosperity of nations. Now, the 
Protestant States alone have succeeded hitherto in securing 
instruction to all. All the exertions of Catholic States to 
dispel ignorance, either by making instruction obligatory by 
law, as in Italy, or by spending much money on this object, 
as Belgium does, will remain unsuccessful. 

In regard to elementary instruction, Pratestant countries 
are incomparably more advanced than Catholic States. Eng- 
land alone is only on a level with these, probably because, 
among the forms of Reformed worship, that of the Anglican 
Church approaches nearest that of the Church of Rome. All 
Protestant States take the lead, and have but very few inhab- 
itants that are entirely destitute of instruction, as may be 
seen in Saxony, Denmark, Sweden and Prussia; the Catholic 
countries remain very far behind, with at least one-third of 
the population uneducated, as in France and Belgium; or 
with three-fourths, as in Spain and Portugal. 

Let ns now look at Switzerland; what a difference, in this 
respect, between the Catholic and Protestant Cantons! 

The Latin but Protestant Cantons of Neuchatel, Vaud and 
Geneva, are on a level with the German Cantons of Ziirich 
and Bern, and are very superior to those of Ticino, Valais or 
Lucerne.* The cause of this contrast is obvious and has 
often been pointed out. The Reformed religion rests on a 
hook, namely the Bible. The Protestant must consequently 
know how to read.t Therefore Luther incessantly insisted 
npon the instruction of children, as the duty of parents and 
magistrates, and as commended by God. The basis of the 
Catholic religion, on the contrary, is the sacraments and cer- 
* As for the facts, they are contained in my book, *‘)’Instruetion du 
Peuple. ”’ 

+ During the war of 1870, it could be ascertained that the Protestant 
soldiers had much more education than the Catholic. In the ambu- 
lances and hospitals, the former, when they were recovering from 
their wounds, asked for books, the latter for a pack of cards. 
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tain practices, such as confession, mass, sermon, which do not 
require reading. To know how to read is, therefore, not 
necessary, it is rather perilous, for it must needs shake the 
principle of passive obedience, on which the whole Catholic 
fabric rests: reading is the way that leads to heresy. The 
evident consequence is, that the Catholic priest will be hos- 
tile to instruction, or that, at least, he will never exert him- 
self so much as the Protestant minister for its diffusion. The 
organization of popular instruction dates from the Reforma- 
tion. Instruction being very favorable to the exercise of po- 
litical liberty, and to the production of wealth, and Protest- 
antism favoring the diffusion of instruction, there is in this 
i manifest cause of the superiority of Protestant States.* 


Ill. MORALS. 


Everybody agrees that the power of nations depends on 
their morality. Everywhere one reads the maxim, which 
has become almost an axiom in political science: The State 
is ruined, when morals become corrupt. Now, it seems to be 
an established fact that the moral level is higher among Pro- 
testant than among Catholic nations. The religious writers 
concede it themselves, and explain it by the fact that. the for- 
mer remain more faithful than the latter to their religion, an 
explanation which I believe to be correct. Read the French 
literary productions; witness the plays in vogue in the differ- 
ent theatres: adultery in all its varieties and under all its 
forms is always their subject. The novels and comedies 
which have had success, ought to be strictly banished from 
any respectable family-cirele.t It is not so in England or in 
Germany. The literary production which do not bear the 


* M. de Candolles has established by facts how much superior the 
scientific productions of the Protestant nations are to those of Catho- 
lic States. Consult his instructive book: ‘‘Histoire des sciences et 
des savants depuis deux siecles,’? and its analysis by Charles Martins 
in **Revue des Deux-Mondes,”’ 1 er fevrier 1<73. 

+ See the recent book of M. Potvin, ‘‘De la corruption du gout lit- 
téraire en France.’ 
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stamp of foreign imitation, exhibit a tone and style at which 
even the chastest ears have no occasion to feel alarm. 

As for French literature, the evil is not of recent date. 
The Provencal Poets having inherited’the Gallo-Roman cor- 
ruption, made loose morals and illicit amours the burden of 
their songs, and have made them popular, under the name of 
gallantry, which has thus become the prevailing tone of all 
works of fiction, and one of the features of the national char- 
acter. Henry IV., called king “vert galant,” is the most 
popular of the French sovereigns. In the countries which 
have adopted the Reformation, the Puritan spirit has checked 
the looseness of morals, and replaced it by a severity that 
might appear excessive, if it had not given te men a matchless 
moral character. 

In Catholic countries, those who wanted to combat the om- 
nipotence of the Church have borrowed their weapons, not 
from the Gospel, but from the spirit of the Renaissance* and 
from paganism. The Church may be impugned in two ways, 
either by showing that she has departed from Christ’s doc- 
trine, and by preaching a Christianity purer and more austere 
than hers, or by attacking her dogmas by irony and by inci- 
ting sensuality to resistance of her moral precepts. Luther. 
Calvin, Knox, Zwingle employed the former means, Rabelai= 
and Voltaire the latter. It is evident that the former, by 
taking the Gospel for a basis, must strengthen the moral feel- 
ing, while the latter can only succeed by destroying it. That 
is the reason why nearly all writings of French authors, who 
have labored for the emancipation of the mind, have been ot 
an immoral character. Can any one, without apprehension, 
put into the hands, I will not say, of a girl, but even -of a 
young man, the complete works of Rabelais, Voltaire, Rous- 
seau, Diderot, Courier, or Berenger? The authors who have 
regard for morals, and whose writings are recommended to 
the young, such as Boussuet, Fenelon, Racine, are nearly all 


* Renaissance (Revival of the Arts and Sciences) is the epoch wher 
Greek literature came to western Europe after the capture of Con- 
stantinople, in 1455, L. W. H. 
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devoted to the Romish Church and imbued with the princi- 
ples of absolutism. Hence the profoundly Catholic character 
of most people in France who are not revolutionists. 

In England and in the United States it is ditterent; the 
most decided friends of liberty, the Puritans and the Qua- 
kers, profess also the most austere morals. While Bossuet 
was engaged in expounding the theory of absolutism, Milton 
was portraying the republic, and the Puritans established 
liberty in England and in the United States. On one side, 
the writers who are religious and moral preach servitude, 
while those who advocate liberty, respect neither liberty nor 
morals ; on the other side, on the contrary, the same men de- 
fend at the same time religion, morals and liberty. 

What are the consequences? Compare the private life of 
the men who made the revolution of 1648, in England, or 
who defended the republic in America, with that of the lead- 
ers of the French republic. The former are men of irre- 
proachable morals, of an unstained probity, of an almost ex- 
cessive austerity of principles. The latter save some fanatics, 
like Saint-Just and Robespierre, are mostly of very loose 
morals. The most powerful among them, the true represen- 
tative of the French revolution, Mirabeau, the great genius, 
the marvellous orator, sells himself to the court, writes ob- 
scene books, and carries depravity to its utmost extreme. 
Compare with them the austere Calvinists who conquered 
despotism and established freedom in England and America. 
What a contrast! 

Edgard Quinet, in his admirable work on the French revo- 
lution, remarks that the men of that period, so full of enthu- 
siasm at the beginning, were soon tired of their efforts and 
demanded or accepted the repose of servitude under the Em- 
pire. The “Beggars of Holland” struggled much longer, and 
passed through many other greater ordeals, without being 
discouraged. Their cities were taken by assault, entire com- 
munities massacred ; forming so to say, but a handful of men, 
they struggled with an adversary who could dispose of the 
treasures and resources of two worlds. They became neither 
weary nor discouraged, and finally conquered: they had faith ! 
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Pride, selfishness and vanity prompted the partisans of the 
French Revolution to engage in a mortal and fratricidal 
struggle; they slaugtered one another, instead of uniting to 
estublish the Republic. In Holland, England and America, 
those who were liberating their country from tyranny, came, 
actuated by a spirit of charity, humility, and mutual forbear- 
ance, to an understanding, in order to consolidate their work. 
The Christianity of Penn and Washington is a better cement 
wherewith to found a State, than the philosophy of Verg- 
niaud, Robespierre and Mirabeau. Without passing judg- 
ment upon the two doctrines, we may state the results which 
they have produced. 

When religious feeling becomes weak, the incentive which 
prompts men to do right, the mainspring of a moral life is 
the point of honor, vanity, the desire of the approbation of 
other men. Alfred de Vigny set it forth in eloquent words 
in a chapter of his book: “Grandeur et servitude militaires.” 
Musset repeated it in verses full of power. M. Taine in his 
“Notes sur l’Angleterre,” says: 

“In France, the moral principle is based on the feeling of 
honor; in England, on the idea of duty; now, the former is 
arbitrary and its power varies with individuals.” 

In his work, “la France nouvelle,” Prevost-Paradol writes : 

“To any clear-sighted and honest observer, our country 
now offers the almost unique spectacle of a soriety in which 
the point of honor has become the principal guaranty of 
good order, and causes the greater part of those duties and 
sacrifices to be performed which religion and patriotism have 
no longer the power to enforce. If our laws are generally 
respected, if the young soldier repairs, without objection, to 
his flag and remains true to it, if the accountant respects the 
funds entrusted to him, if the Frenchman performs properly 
his duties to the State and his fellow citizens, we owe it chiefly 
to the point of honor. It is not the fear of the divine law, 
which has long ago become a problem; it is not the philo- 
sophical devotion to an uncertain duty, and still less to the 
abstract being, called State, overthrown and discredited by so 
many revolutions; it is the fear of being put publicly to the 
blush for an act considered disgraceful, which alone main- 
tains among us a sufficient desire to act right.” 
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A faithful and disheartening portraiture which Prevost- 
Paradol draws, and then he adds broken-hearted : 

“To have nothing else left, save the point of honor, for 
support, and to feel it bending in one’s hand, like the fragile 
reed spoken of in the Scripture!” 

Read the proclamations addressed in France to the nation 
and to the army. What inducements are used to carry them 
away, to rouse them to enthusiasm!—The point of honor or 
ranity is appealed to. Listen to Napoleon: “From the top 
of these pyramids forty centuries look down upon you.” Or, 
“Soldiers, when you have returned to your homes, you may 
say: IL was at Jena and Austerlitz!’ To speak of one’s self 
or to be spoken of, that is the aim and the incentive. Nel- 
son, at Trafalgar, merely says: “England expects every man 
to do his duty.” In the documents emanating from the meu 
of the revolution of the Netherlands, or of the revolution of 
America, love of country, duty and divine law are appealed 
to. It is evident that these incentives are more ettective 
than the former. After all, to be spoken of is a very flimsy 
advantage. As soon as man is enlightened enough to ac- 
knowledge this, the point of honor loses its efficacy as a rule 
of conduct. Besides, public opinion may be perverted and, 
in this ease, it cannot be invoked in favor of virtue. 

Nearly all the French writers have exalted the Renaissance 
at the expens@¢ of the Reformation, because being seeming]) 
more liberal in its views, they thought that it brought to 
mankind a more complete enfranchisement. Facts do not 
decide in their favor. The countries that have adopted the 
Reformation evidently get the start of those which have ad- 
hered to the Renaissance. Now moral vigor is, in connexion 
with science, the source of national prosperity. The Renais- 
sance was a return to antiquity, the Reformation a return 
to the Gospel. The Gospel being superior to ancient tradition, 
ought to bear better fruits. 


IV. POLITICAL INSTITUTIONS AND LIBERTY. 


The Reformation has favored the progress of the nations 
that have adopted it, because it has permitted them to found 
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free institutions, while Catholicism leads to despotism or an- 
archy, and often, by turns, to both. The natural government 
of Protestant nations is representative. The natural govern- 
ment of Catholic nations seems to be despotic. As long as 
they remain subject to it, they are at peace; they have the 
form of government that suits them ; when they try to shake 
it off, they fall into disorder and become weak, because they 
are in a state uncongenial to their nature. This is main- 
tained by such journals as the “Univers”-and the “Civilta 
Catholica,” the organs of the Holy See, and unfortunately 
the facts seem to decide in their favor. 

The question has often been asked, why revolutions were 
successful in England, Holland and America, while in France 
they proved failures. M. Guizot has even published a sepa- 
rate work to throw light on this question, which, in fact, 
contains the secret of the destinies of France. I do not hes- 
itate to answer: it is because the former took place in Pro- 
testant countries, and the latter in a Catholic country. Vol- 
taire already perceived it. He raises the question, how it 
happens that the governments of France and of England 
differ as much from one another as those of Morocco and 
Venice? and he gives the following answer: 

“Is it not for the reason that, having always complained of 
the See of Rome, the English have entirely shaken off its de- 
grading yoke, while a more fickle nation has borne it, while 
it affected to laugh at it, and even danced while wearing its 
chains.” ) 

Voltaire has told the truth, but was it not he who raised 
the laugh and led off the dance ? 

Now, we can clearly demonstrate what great minds only 
had a glimpse of in the eighteenth century. The mighty in- 
fluence which the forms of religion exert on polities and 
political economy had not been disclosed; at present it is 
brought to light, and manifests itself more and more dis- 
tinctly in contemporaneous events. 

The power which religion exerts on men is so great, that 
they are always induced to give to the organization’ of 
the State forms borrowed from the religious organization. 
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Wherever the sovereign is considered to be the representa- 
tive of the Divinity, liberty cannot be established, because 
the power of him, who speaks and acts in the name of God, 
is necessarily absolute. The decrees of heaven are not proper 
subjects for discussion. Simple mortals cannot but bow and 
obey. Ido not know any exception to this rule. In the an- 
cient empires of Asia, and in those now existing in the Mo- 
hammedan and Catholie countries, where the kings reigned 
by divine right, the people were reduced to a complete condi- 
tion of servitude. They were free in Athens and Rome, be- 
cause those who governed, elected by their fellow citizens, 
did not pretend to be the representatives of the Divinity. 
The priesthood was not a caste, and exerted but little influ- 
ence in the State. 

Primitive Christianity was very favorable to the establish- 
ment of free and democratic institutions. By its asceticism 
it, indeed, made man independent of his worldly interests, 
and did not incite him to put in claim for his rights as a cit- 
izen. But by exalting and purifying his morals, it made 
him able to govern himself, and to live asa freeman. Within 
the Christian congregations of the first centuries great equal- 
ity prevailed, and all authority emanated from the people. 
Freedom of speech and of public opinion were the springs of 
the government. The primitive Christian churches were 
yenuine democratic republics. Therefore, when the Presby- 
terians, in the sixteenth century, re-introduced the old church- 
organization, they were led to establish republican institu- 
tions in the State. 

The supporters and adversaries of the Romish Church both 
equally confound Christianity and Catholicism. Those who 
attack Christianity, ascribe to it the principles, abuses and 
erimes of the Church of Rome, and those who defend the 
latter refer to the merits, virtues and benefits of Christianity. 
There is error on both sides. Christianity is favorable to lib- 
erty ; Catholicism is its mortal enemy, and it is its infallible 
head that asserts this. The history of the institutions of the 
Church shows us a constant advance towards a perpetually 
inereasing concentration of the power. In the first centuries, 
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she was a representative democracy whose members were all 
equal, and by the proclamation of papal infallibility, in the 
nineteenth century, she gradually became the most absolute 
despotism that can be imagined. From a democratic repub- 
lic, such as she was at the beginning, she became aristocratic, 
when the bishops extended their power, without however 
ceasing to be independent of the Popes; she still was a con- 
stitutional monarchy, as long as the Councils exercised the 
supreme control ; but now she represents the ideal of theoc- 
racy and absolutism. If civil society takes religious society 
for its model, it must, as it is proved by facts, be subject to a 
purely despotic government. Such is evidently the view en- 
tertained by the partisans of the Church. Bossuet, in his 
work, “Politique tirée de lEeriture sainte,” lays down the 
condition of a government which suits a Catholic country. 


“God establishes the kings as his ministers, and by them 
reigns over the nations.” * * “Royal authority is abso- 
lute.” * * “The prince is responsible to no one for what 
he decrees.” * * “Princes must be obeyed, even as justice 
itself is.” * “They are gods, and partake, in some way, 
of the divine independence.” * * “Subjects are only per- 
mitted to oppose respectful remonstrances to the violence of 
the princes, without mutiny or murmuring.” 


Thus must the government of a Catholic country be logi- 
eally despotic,* in the first place, because that of the Church, 


* Bossuet uses the following pompous and strong language to define 
the monarchy, such as it has been handed down by Catholic tradition, 
and such as it comes to us from the Rome of the Ciesars and of the 
Popes. 

“The same obedience must be rendered to princes as to justice 
itself. They are gods, and partake, in some way, of divine indepen- 
dence. As in God there is a union of all perfections, so all the power 
possessed by private individuals is combined in the person of the 
prinee. Let God withdraw his hand, and the world will return to 
nothing : let authority cease in the kingdom, and all will be in confu- 
sion. From the sovereign in his cabinet, proceed all orders which 
cause magistrates and captains, provinces and the armies to move hand 
in hand. Itis the image of Godhead who, seated. in the highest hea- 
ven, sets in motion all nature. It is in vain that the wicked conceal 
themselves, the light of God follows them everywhere. Thus God 


Vol. VI. No. 4. 72 
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which serves as its prototype, is despotic, and, in the second 
place, because, as kings derive their power directly from God, 
or from the Pope, this their power cannot be limited or con- 
trolled. 

The Reformation, on the contrary, being a return to prim- 
itive Christianity, engendered every where the spirit of lib- 
erty and of resistance to absolutism. It had a tendency to 
beget republican and constitutional institutions. In religion 
the Protestant acknowledges but one authority, the Bible. 
Ife does not, like the Catholic, bow before the authority of 
one man, he examines and argues for himself. The Calvin- 
ists and Presbyterians having re-established the republican 
organization in the Church, the Protestant, by a strictly log- 
ical reasoning, carried into the political society the same 
principles and the same customs. The accusation which 
Lamenais brings against the Reformation is perfectly just. 
He says: 

“Power having been denied in religious society, it was 
necessary to deny it also in political society, and to substi- 
tute in both the reason and will of every man for the rea- 
son and will of God; each individual depending henceforth, 
only on himself, was to enjoy full liberty, was to be his own 
master, his king, his God.” 

Montesquieu says also: “The Catholic religion suits a mon- 
archy, the Protestant a republic.” 

Luther and Calvin do not preach resistance to tyranny ; 
they rather condemn it and commend obedience. Neither 
do they admit full liberty of conscience. But nevertheless, 
in spite of themselves, the principle of political and religious 
freedom and that of the sovereignty of the people are a logi- 


enables the sovereign to discover the most secret plots ; he has eyes 
and hands everywhere ; the birds of the air inform him of what takes 
place. For the transaction of business, he has even received from 
God a penetration which leads him to suppose that he possesses the 
power of divination. When he has detected an intrigue, his long arms 
seize his enemies at the extremity of the earth ; he drags them forth 
from the bottom of abysses; there is no asylum secure from such a 
power, ”’ 


The Republic of the United States is the reverse of this Catholic 
absolutism ; it is the product of Presbyterian Calvinism. 
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cal result of the Reformation. Such are unquestionably every 
where its natural results. The Reformed writers insist upon 
the rights of the people, and wherever the Protestants tri- 
umph, they establish free institutions. Their enemies have 
not been blind to this; they have pointed out this connection 
between Reformation and liberty as an evil. 

A Venitian envoy in France said, in the sixteenth century : 


“The Reformers preach that the king has no authority 
over his subjects. By this means, he adds, the way’to intro- 
duce a government, like that which exists in Switzerland, 
and to overthrow the monarchical constitution, is opened.” * 


“The ministers,” says Montluc, “preached that kings could 
have no power but that which pleased the people ; others, 
that the nobles were in nothing superior to themselves.” + 


That is indeed the liberal and leveling spirit of Calvinism. 
Tavannes often speaks of the democratic spirit of the Hu- 
guenots. 


“The Protestants,” says he, “establish republics in the 
kingdom, they have their own resources, military men and 
separate finances, and intend to found a popular and demo- 


cratic government.” + 


The great juris-consult Dumoulin denounces the Protes 
tant ministers to the Parliament, saying: 


“They have no other design than to transform France into 
a popular State and to make of her a republic like that of 
Geneva, from which they have expelled the count and the 
bishop; they likewise strive to abolish the law of primogen- 
iture, and intend to make the plebean equal to the nobles, 
and the younger children to the elder, as being, all of them 
the descendants of Adam, and equal by divine and natural 
law.” 


These are obviously the ideas of the French revolution, 
and had France embraced the Reformation in the sixteenth 


* For the political ideas of the Reformation read the highly instruc- 
tive work of M. Laurent ‘‘la Revolution francaise,”’ vol. 1. see. ii, iii. 

+ Blaise de Montlue. Collection des Memoires de Petitos, Ist series, 
vol, XXII. p. 2] 

t Tavannes, same collection. Vol, XXII. p. 72. 
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century, she would have enjoyed and preserved liberty and 
self-government. In 1622, Gregory XV. wrote to the king 
of France for the purpose of inducing him to put an end to 
Geneva, the home of Calvinism and Republicanism. In 
France, after the death of Henry IV, the duke of Rohan, 
who was a Huguenot, wanted “to make a republic,” saying 
that the time of the kings was past. 

The Protestant nobility has been reproached with having 
intended to divide France into small republican States, like 
those in Switzerland, and it is regarded as a merit of the 
League,* that it maintained the unity of France. What 
the Huguenots wanted, in fact, was local autonomy, decen- 
tralization and a federal government, sanctioning the com- 
munal and provincial liberties. It is this which France is 
still endeavoring in vain to establish, and it is the Catholic 
passion for unity and uniformity which has caused the rev- 
olution to fail and always restores despotism. 

It is the doctrine of Calvin that “the minister of the Gos- 
pel should be elected, with the consent and approbation of 
the congregation, the pastors presiding at the election.” It 
is this system that the Calvinists wanted to introduce in 
France. 

“In the year 1620,” says Tavannes, “their State was indeed 
popular, their mayors and ministers had all authority, which 
they only apparently shared with the nobility of their party, 
so that, in case they succeeded in realizing their intentions, 
France would become, like Switzerland, the ruin of princes 
and noblemen.” 

As soon as the Reformation had put the Gospel into the 
hands of the peasants, they demanded the abolition of sert- 
dom, and the recognition of their old rights in the name of 
“Christian liberty.” The Reformation every where prompted 
energetic demands of natural rights, viz: liberty, toleration. 
equality of rights, sovereignty of the people. They are con- 
tained in a great number of writings of that time, among 


* The League was a Catholic union made in France, at the end of 
the sixteenth century, to combat Protestantisin. iL. W. i. 
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others in Languet's celebrated pamphlets : Junii Bruti Ce lt. 
Vindicie conrta tyrannos, de principe in populum populique in 
principem, legitima potestate, et dans le dialogue, De TPautorite 
du prince et de la liberte des peuples. * 

These ideas, which form the basis of modern liberties, have 
always found eloquent supporters in Protestantism. Minister 
Jurieu has defended them against Bossuet in a well known 
debate, and Locke has expounded them in a scientifie form. 
[t is from him that Montesquieu, Voltaire-and the political 
writers of the eighteenth century have borrowed them, and 
it is from them that the French revolution proceeded. But, 
they had been applied, long before, with a steady success, in 
Protestant States first in Holland, afterwards in England 
and especially in America. 

The famous edict of July 16th, 1581, by which the States- 
General of the Netherlands proclaim the dethronement ot 
the king of Spain, declares distinctly the sacredness of the 
sovereignty of the people. To dethrone a king, they must 
needs have invoked this principle : 

“God has not created the subjects for the sovereign, to 
obey him in all that he pleases to command, but rather the 
sovereign for the subjects,—without whom he cannot be a 
sovereign,—in order to govern them according to law and 
reason. 

The edict adds that, to escape trom the tyranny of the 
king, the inhabitants have been obliged to refuse obedience : 

“No other means is left to them but this to preserve and 
defend their old liberty, that of their wives, children and 
posterity, for whom, according to the law of nature, they are 
in duty bound to expose their lives and property.” 

The revolution of England, in 1648, was made under the 
sancfion of the same principles. Milton and the other re- 
publicans of that time defended them with admirable vigor 
of intellect and character. 

It is not the French Revolution that has invented the so- 


* Memoires de l’ Etat de France sous Charles IX., vol. tn. p. 5714 
Voyez Laurent, Revolution Francaise. Vol. 1. p. 345 
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called principles of 89; it has only contributed to their dif- 
fusion in Europe, and in France, these liberties have, unfor- 


tunately, never been respected, not even the most sacred of 


all, religious liberty. * For two hundred years, the Puritans 
and Quakers have proclaimed and practised them in the 
United States, and it is from this country and from England 
that Europe borrowed the idea towards the end of the eigh- 
teenth century. 

Already in 1620, the constitution of Virginia established 
representative government, the trial by jurors and the prin- 
ciple that taxes cannot be imposed without the consent of the 
people. 

From the beginning, Massachusetts established obligatory 
instruction and the complete separation of Church and State. 
The different sects live under the common law and choose 
their own ministers. Representative democracy existed then 
as completely as now. The judges themseives are elected by 
the people. Buta more important event takes place. A man 
rises (1633) claiming not only toleration, but complete equal- 
ity of the different denominations before the civil law, and, 
on this principle, he founds a State. It is Roger Williams, 
a name little known on the continent of Europe, but whicl 


deserves to be inscribed among those of the benetactors of 


mankind. He was the first man, who in this world, where 
for four thousand years intolerance shed so much blood, and 
even before Descartes had established free investigation in 
philosophy, insisted on the sacredness of religious freé¢dom as 
a political right. He would permit persecution of no opin- 
ion, of no religion, leaving heresy unharmed by law and 
orthodoxy unprotected by the terror of penal statutes. Ie 
insisted repeatedly that persecution in matters of conscience 
is manifestly and lamentably contrary to the doctrine ot 


Jesus Christ. The magistrates insisted on the presence of 


every man at public worship. Williams reprobated the law: 


* Prevost-Paradol, in a very instructive article contained in the 


Revue des Deux-Mondes (185->) shows that neither the laws nor tli 
magistrates have conceded religious liberty in France. 
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the worst statute in the eode was that which did enforce 
attendance upon the parish church, and added : 

“The Commander of the vessel of State may maintain 
order on board the ship, and see that it pursues its course 
steadily, even though the dissenters of thé crew are not com- 
pelled to attend the publie prayers of their companions.” He 
asserted that “the civil magistrate may not intermeddle even 
to prevent a Church from falling into apostasy and heresy, 
that his power extends only to the bodies and goods and out- 
ward estate of man.—The removal of the yoke of soul-op- 
pression, as it will prove an act of merey and righteousness 
to the enslaved nations, so it is of binding force to engage 
the whole and every interest and conscience to preserve the 
common liberty and peace.” * 

One must read in the admirable history of Bancroft, how 
Roger Williams founded the city of Providence and the State 
of Rhode Island on these principles, at that time disregarded 
everywhere in Europe, except in the Protestant Netherlands. 
When, in 1641, a constitution was established in Rhode 
Island, all the citizens were convened to vote for it. The 
founders themselves called it a democracy, and it was one in 
the full sense of the term, and such as Rousseau understood 
it. The people governed themselves directly. All the inhab- 
itants, without distinction of denomination, were equal be- 
tore the law, and every law was to be confirmed in the pri- 
mary assemblies. It was the most radical self-government 
known to human societies, and, after two centuries, it still 
exists without disturbances and without revolutions. 

The Quakers in Pennsylvania and New Jersey, founded 
the State on similar principles, which, moreover, form the 
basis of the constitutions of all the States of the Union, and 
inay thus be summarized: All political power is inherent in 
the people. All men are by nature free and independent. 
They enjoy the privilege of worshiping God according to the 
dictates of their conscience. There shall be no establishment 
of one religious sect in preference to another; no religious 


* Bancroft, History of the United States. Vol. Ist from page 367 


to 371. 
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test shall be required for any office. The members of the 
General Assembly shall be elected by the legal voters, Ev- 
ery Than is entitled to vote tor all officers and may be elected 
by the people. The people have the right freely to assemble 
to consult for the common good. The jadicatory power is 
exercised by the jury presided over by the judges. The fund 
for the support of schools shall be appropriated for the equal 
benefit of all the people. 

The ideas that man is his own master, that he is free, that 
ho service or tax ean be required of him without his consent, 
that government, justice and all power proceed from the peo- 
ple; all these principles, which modern societies endeavor to 
apply, are unquestionably derived from Germanic tradition, 
und they are even found among most races at their very ori- 
vin, before the development of royal power. But, if these 
principles, suppressed in the middle ages by the feudal sys- 
tem, and from the fifteenth century by centralized and abso- 
lute royalty, have been revived in Switzerland, England, 
Holland, and the United States, it is owing to the democratic 
spirit of the Reformation, and it is only in Protestant coun- 
tries that they have been maintained and have secured order 
und prosperity to nations. If France had not persecuted. 
slain and exiled those of her citizens who had embraced Pro- 
testantism, she could have developed these germs of liberty 
and self-government which have been preserved in the States 
Provincial. This is a truth perfectly established in an essay 
of M. Gustavus Garrison, published several years ago.* Stu- 
dies and contemporaneous events supply every year new 
proofs in support of it. In the Assemblies of la Rochelle 


and Grenoble, in the States General of Orleans, the spirit of 


liberty and parliamentary discussion were as powerful as in 
the English Parliament, expressed in Calvin’s clear and firm 
language, so well adapted to the treatment of the great inter- 
ests of religion and polities. a 

*We shall know how to defend our cities against the king 
without a king,” said the Huguenot, and, had they conquered, 
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they would undoubtedly have founded the constitutional 
monarchy, as in England, or a federative republic, as in the 
Netherlands. Ifthe French nobility had preserved the spirit 
of independence and legal opposition which they had bor- 
rowed from Protestantism, they would have set bounds to 
royal power, and France would have escaped from the orien- 
tal despotism of Louis XIV. and his successor, which was 
destructive to character.* Francis L, by giving the signal 
for the persecution of the Reformed,+ and Henry IV., by 
abjuring Protestantism, betrayed, as the nobility also did, the 
true interest of France. The expression, “Paris is surely 
worth a mass,” which most French historians consider a proot 
of his practical mind, is a revolting cynicism. To sell one’s 
self, to abjure one’s faith for a material advantage, is evident- 
ly a conduct which should be stigmatized, France bears the 
punishment of it to this day, as she is still suffering from the 
baleful consequences of the bloody nuptials of St. Bartholo- 
mew’s night, and of the revocation of the edict of Nantes, 
two great outrages against religious liberty. 

What France needs most is men who, without breaking 
with tradition, accept new ideas. The republicans are gener- 
ally hostile or indifferent to religious ideas, and, like their 


* Quinet, in his book on the Revolution, passes on the French nobil- 
ity of that epoch a severe but just judgment: 


They had sold their religious faith, how would they have been able 
to found political faith ? In the Fronde [a party that revolted against 
Mazarin and the French court during the minority of Louis XTV. | 
they manifest a spirit of intrigue without ambition. Rebels against 
Mazarin, they fall down when the king appears. Their utter insignifi- 
cance Was perceived at that time; they had led the French to no lib- 
erty.” 


+ Napoleon said at Saint Helena: ‘Francis 1. was in a position to 
adopt Protestantism at its birth and to declare himself its head in 
Europe. By so doing, he would have spared France its dreadful reli- 
gious convulsions. Unfortunately, Francis I. understood nothing of 
all that, for he cannot plead his seruples as an excuse, because he 
allied himself with the Tures and brought them in the midst of us. 
It was simply because he did not see further. Folly of the time, feu- 
dal lack of intelligence. Francis I., after all, was only a hero of tour- 
nament, a beau, a pygmean great man !"°— Memorial de Sainte-Helena, 
17 aout, L816, 
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ancestors, the revolutionists of the last century, they lack a 
basis on which to build a solid structure. Those who defend 
religious ideas, want to revive the old form of government, 
and hinder any reform. France has now an opportunity to 
establish free institutions. But will the partisans of the 
monarchy not pave the way for a Napoleon, by throwing, 
with their blind obstinacy, the country into anarchy? As 
under Louis Philippe, in 1+50, so again to-day, the conserva- 
tives ruin their country by their attachment to antiquated 
forms. The republic is at this moment, the only government 
possible in France, and the republicans will perhaps prevent 
it from striking roots, because Catholicism has imbued them 
with the spirit of intolerance* and despotism. France will 
hardly escape a new restoration of absolute power, if she does 
not forsake the Catholic tradition. The Romish religion has 
not prepared the French to enjoy freedom, to tolerate each 
other and to vovern themselves. 

With the Catholie nations, toleration is sometimes in the 
laws, it is never in the morals. Woe unto him, who desiring 
to practice religious freedom, resolves to obey the dictates of 
his conseience. He is laughed to scorn by his relatives and 
by the inditierent, even more than by believers. Unbelievers 
tind it more convenient to laugh at priests, or to attack them, 
but stoop to them in all important circumstances of life. Re- 
signed to the yoke of orthodoxy, which they endure derid- 
ingly, they do not suffer others, who find it too heavy, to 





* The intolerance of the French has its origin in their Catholic edu- 
‘ation. Paris sided with the League. At the time of Voltaire, the 
people were still full of hatred against the Protestants and infidels. 


**We hardly endure contradiction in things which we like, says a 
very sensible French writer. The most daring and the most foolish 
opinion is for us a dogma beyond which there is no salvation. Each 
party wants to be a Chureh, and does not doubt of its infallibility. 
The most liberal men search for subterfuges in order not to give the 
dissidents the liberty which they claim for themselves. Hence the 
facility with which dictatorships are established and perpetuated in 
the hands of all parties by the same means of compression, during 
their alternate victories and defeats.’°—(Envle Beaussire, Revue des 
Denx-Mondes, lee mai 1871.) 
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have the courage openly to free themselves from it. By in- 
timidation and ridicule, uniformity is imposed and liberty is 
nothing more than a word. 

All modern nations endeavor to establish the representative 
und constitutional form of government. This form called into 
existence in England on the basis of the old Germanic institu- 
tions, and fecundated by Protestantism, seems incapable of es- 
tablishing itself permanently in Catholic countries; the reason 
of this is, that the chief of the State, either king or president, 
cannot be a true constitutional sovereign, if he is devout and 
confesses as an obedient penitent sinner, he is governed by 
his confessor, who obeys the Pope. By means otf the confes- 
sional, the Pope is the real sovereign, unless it be the Jesuits 
who sway the Pope. The prerogatives which the constitu- 
tion bestows on him who is invested with the executive 
power, are then exercised by a foreign power to the detri- 
ment of the country. Examples abound in history. Too 
prone to comply with the demands of their contessors, Louis 
XIV. revokes the edict of Nantes, James IL. of England, and 
Charles X. of France, forfeit their crown, and Louis XVI. 
both monarchy and life, Ferdinand and Leopold of Austria 
ruin their States by the most dreadful persecution. Augus- 
tus and Sigismund of Poland prepare the way for the divi- 
sion of that country by introducing into it the Jesuits and 
intolerance. With a pious sovereign, faithful to his confes- 
sor, the constitutional form of government is a fiction or a 
deception ; it subjects the nation to the will of an unknown 
priest, the organ of the pretensions of his Church, or it leads 
to a revolution, in case the country refuses to bear this hu- 
miliating yoke. If in Austria, the Emperor Francis Joseph 
has remained a constitutional sovereign, it is only by resist- 
ing his confessor. In Protestant countries, the constitutional 
form of government develops itself naturally ; it is on its na- 
tive soil; while in Catholic countries, it is a heretical importa- 
tion and is undermined by the priesthood, unless it serves to 
secure their dominion, and thus, it is either perverted by the 
clergy, or overthrown by the revolutionists. 
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V. PERSONAL RELIGION. 

Another cause of the inferiority of Catholic nations is, 
that the religious feeling of the intelligent and ruling classes 
is weaker than in Protestant countries. This fact is, I be- 
lieve, nowhere denied. The Catholic papers avow it every 
day, and claim for religion the same respect which it enjoys 
in England and in the United States. The adversaries of 
every kind of religion reproach the Americans and English: 
with what they call their narrow bigotry, viz: the strict ob- 
servance of Sunday, the days of public fasting and prayer. 
in a word, their rigid piety. 

Two causes furnish the reason why religion has more vital- 
ity and authority among the enlightened classes in Protes- 
tant communities. 

In the first place, Catholicism, by its numerous dogmas, its 
sometimes childish ceremonies, its miracles and pilgrimages,* 
takes a position outside the sphere of modern thought, while 
Protestantism, on account of its simplicity and its various 
and perfectible forms, may be adapted to it. M. Renan says 
with truth: 

“The formation of new sects, with which the Catholics 
reproach the Protestants as a sign of weakness, proves, on 
the contrary, that religious feeling is still alive with the 
latter, because it is creative. Nothing is more lifeless than 
that which does not move any more.” , 

The apathy, with which two new dogmas have recently 
heen accepted, which would, in ancient times, have roused 


* Agassiz, in his Journey *n Brazil, Boston, 186s, page 496, says : 


‘‘Among the influences unfavorable to progress, | would name the 
character of the clergy. Whatever be the church organization ina 
country where instruction is still so intimately linked with the State 
religion as it is in Brazil, it is of infinite importance that the clergy 
themselves should not only be men of high moral character, but of 
studious, thoughtful lives. They are the teachers of the people, and 
as long as they believe that the mind can be fed with tawdry street 
processions, with lighted candles and cheap bouquets ; and as long as 
the people accept this kind of instruction, they will be debased and 
enfeebled by it. Shows of this kind are of almost daily occurrence in 
all the large cities of Brazil. They interfere with ordinary occupa- 
tions, and make working days the exception rather than the rule.” 
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the strongest opposition, and would have led to a schism, is 
the symptom of an incredible weakness in the very heart of 
Catholicism. The excesses of superstition unavoidably lead 
to infidelity. The Church, by bidding defiance to reason, 
induces those who refuse to abdicate its use to reject any 
kind of religion. A French literary man, M. Geruzet, has 
portrayed this state of things in a few searching words: 

“A father of a family, who believes in God without be- 
lieving in Saint Cupertin, is in an embarrassing position be- 
tween his devout daughters and his atheistic sons. May 
God preserve us from atheism and Cupertinism.” * 

[t is obvious that Cupertinism gives birth to Atheism, 
and both have brought France into the condition in which 
we see her, because there is no more room for a reasonable 
religion. 

Catholicism engenders such a complete indifference in re- 
ligious matters that the very energy necessary for an open 
abandonment of the Church is wanting. There are Protest- 
unts who become Catholics, because preserving some faith, 
they seek true religion and believe that Rome offers it to 
them. Few Catholics become Protestants, because they have 
hecome hostile or indifferent to any kind of religion. This 
indifference is still of service to the Church, for it prevents 
them from disregarding entirely her authority, and in the 
end she sueceeds in recovering possession of the children of 
her adversaries. 

The second cause which leads Catholic nations to infidelity 
and “priestphobia” is, that, as the Church shows herself los- 
tile to modern ideas and liberties, all those who are attached 
to them are often induced, in spite of themselves, to detest 


and combat the Chureh. Voltaire’s ery of hatred: “crush 


the wretch” becomes logically and everywhere the avowed 
or unavowed watehward of liberalism. The liberal man in- 

*TIn penning the biography of Geruzet, Prevost-Paradol quotes an- 
other disrespectful but piquant utterance of his: **The nations which 
neglect themselves are overrun by monks ; they are the vermin of the 


social body.** Some reserves could perhaps be made in this respect 
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cessantly attacks and must attack the priests and the monks, 
because they want to subject society to the Pope and to the 
bishops, his delegates. Ile cannot respect the dogma by 
means of which the clergy will deprive him of liberty. 

We have stated the fact and its causes, let us examine its 
consequences, 

The first is that all efforts to tree Catholic countries from 
the dominion of Rome by rousing them to insurrection 
against her, for the sake of a mere negation or a doubt raised 
by reason, will be unsuccessful. No nation ever made a 
more violent effort to sueceed in such a purpose than France. 
She employed all means with incomparable vigor and bold- 
ness; the arguments of philosophy and the badinage of fic- 
tion, the satire of comedy and the eloquence of the tribune, 
the torch of incendiaries, the pick of the sappers and the axe 
of the executioner. 

At this moment, clericalism has, at Versailles, given up. 
public instruction to the Jesuits, and is preparing the return 
of a royalty entirely devoted to the Chureh, whose influence 
rapidly inereases, and, as in Belgium, will once become irre- 
sistible, for in matters of religion we cannot destroy unless 
we put something better in its place. If, in polities, faets 
were accepted as in natural sciences, this truth would be ad- 
mitted as an axiom by all unprejudiced men. Free-thinking 
will not put an end to the domination of the Chureh ; it will 
rather strengthen her by the dismay which it inspires, for it 
does not answer the deep wants of the human heart. 

The attempts to destroy Catholicism without providing 
substitute, does not, therefore, accomplish the desired end, 
but begets a revolutionary spirit which every where charac- 
terizes Catholic nations, in America as in Europe, but does 
not exist in the radical democracies of the United States. 
The Protestants respect law and authority. The Catholics, 
not being able either to establish liberty, or to adapt them- 
selves to it, render despotism necessary, without being satis- 


tied to submit to it. This constitutes an ever active leaven 
of rebellion. When the evil reaches its utmost limit, the 
country plunges from anarchy into despotism and from des- 
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potism into anarchy, consuming its energies in the struggle 
of irreconcilable parties. This is the picture presented by 
Spain and other States which are in a similar position. 
Whence comes this evil? I cannot ascribe it to any other 
cause than to the following: 

Regular liberty is not possible without morals. Now, the 
ministers of religion are in reality the only persons who ad- 
dress the people on the subject of morals and duty. If they 
lose their hold upon the minds of the masses, who shall take 
their place in this indispensable office? Most certainly not 
the free-thinkers. Guizot has expressed himself most ad- 
mirably on this point: “Christianity is a great school of re- 
spect.” If, in order to defend liberty, the liberal Voltair- 
ianism shakes the authority of Catholicism, as it aeeds must, 
even the respect for legitimate authority disappears and 
makes room for a spirit of opposition, disparagement, hatred 
and insurrection. Thus originates the revolutionary temper- 
ament of Catholic nations. * They live quietly only when 
entirely subject to Rome, as Spain did formerly, and the 
Tyrol does at the present day. If they try to emancipate 
themselves, it is with difficulty that they escape anarchy. 


VI. PRIESTHOOD AND ULTRAMONTANE PROPAGANDA, 


Social reforms are easily effected with the support of the 
clergy: without them or in spite of them, all is difficult and 
sometimes impossible, as regards, for instance, primary in- 
struction. 

Make instruction obligatory and, with the co-operation of 
the minister, you will reach your end in Protestant countries. 
If, on the contrary, the priest is hostile or indifferent, as he 
venerally is in Catholié countries, the law is not observed, as 
the school statistics of Italy prove. Allow the priest to 
enter the school, by virtue of his authority, as in Belgium, 
and he prepares the way for the triumph of theoeraey. Expel 


*M. Deschanel recently wrote in the National: ‘*For us French- 
men liberty and revolution are synonymous terms, because authority 
and oppression have too often been so,”’ 
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him, and he will ruin the school, for he will cause it to be 
deserted. Moreover if, in your normal schools, you inspire 
your teachers with a spirit of resistance and hostility to the 
clergy, in order that they may communicate it to their pupils, 
you will unavoidably destroy the religious feeling and form 
an atheistic people! Logic actuates you and “free thinking” 
prompts you to do so, Are you prepared for it? In Protest- 
ant countries,—in the United States and in Holland,—the 
unsectarian lay school exists, but completely pervaded by 
Christian feeling. In a Catholie country the lay-school can 
exist only by means of a violent struggle with the clergy, 
whose desire it is to destroy it, and therefore it will unavoid- 
ably be antireligious. 

For the tremendous social questions which involve laborers 
and capitalists in strife, Christianity presents solutions, for, 
by the brotherhood and self-denial which it teaches, it leads 
to the reign of justice. Between truly Christian masters 
and laborers no difficulty can arise, for equity will direct the 
division of the products. We are only too sensible of the 
dreadful chasm caused by the weakening of the religious 
feelings, which is the result of the inevitable struggle with 
the only form of religion known to us. In Protestant coun- 
tries, on the contrary, the ministers of religion enjoy the 
confidence of all classes of society, and by their intervention, 
the conflicts become less violent, owing to the Christian in- 
Huence of which they are the respected organs. 

In his beautiful book on the French Revolution, Quinet 
demonstrates irrefutably that the failure of this tremendous 
attempt at emancipation must be ascribed to resistance made 
in the name of religion, from this he infers that the civil 
and political constitution of a country cannot be radically 
reformed without a reformation of religion. The reason of 
it is, that civil and political society borrows the forms of the 
religious society, and constitutes itself in the same model. 

The priest exerts such an influence upon the souls of men, 
that he imposes his ideal upon them, unless you uproot the 
religious feeling by which he governs them. Now, in at- 
tempting this, nations are in danger of perishing. 
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Regular progress is very difficult in Catholic countries, be- 
cause, the Church aiming to establish her dominion in all 
things, the vital energies of the nation are almost exclusively 
employed in repelling the pretensions of the clergy. The 
events which are taking place in Belgium prove it. The 
whole eftort of the parties is concentrated upon this sole 
question, and the other interests, even that of our national 
defense and our independent existence are subordinated to 
this. The struggle is so fierce that we have twice already 
been on the eve of a violent commotion, and if we have both 
times escaped the danger, we owe it to the wisdom of the 
sovereign. The forces devoted to the contest against the 
clerical party are forces lost to progress, for, even when they 
are successful, the victory has no other result than to prevent 
us from passing under the yoke of the bishops. 

The celibacy of the priests, the absolute submission of the 
whole ecclesiastical hierarchy to one will and the multiplica- 
tion of the monastic orders constitute for Catholic countries 
a danger unknown to Protestant countries. 

[ admire a man who renounces domestic happiness to de- 
vote himself to his fellow-creatures and to truth. Saint Paul 
is right; he who has a difficult mission to fulfil ought not to 
marry. But when all priests are compelled to remain un- 
married, there results, besides the peril to morals, a great 
danger to the State. These priests form a caste which has a 
special interest, different from that of the nation. 

The true home of the Catholic clergy is Rome; they pro- 
claim it themselves. They will, therefore, if necessary, sac- 
rifice their own country to the safety or dominion of the 
Pope, the infallible chief of their religion and the represen- 
tative of God on earth. A Catholic, first, afterwards, if the 
welfare of Catholicism allows it, a Belgian, a Frenchman, a 
German or an American; this is the Catholic stand-point, 
and logically there can be no other. 

When the liberal party was in power in Belgium, and 
when Napoleon IIIL., before the Italian war assumed to be 
the supporter of the Church, many a Flemish priest said to 
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me: it is from the South that our deliverance will come. At 
this very day, the German Ultramontanes do not deny that, 
in the interest of their Church. they would betray Germany. 
Has not a Bavarian deputy said in open parliament: “It is 
in vain that you levy new regiments, if they are Catholies, 
they will go over to the enemy.” 

The monk recognizes his native country still less than the 
priest. A servant of the papacy, destitute of local ties, he 
lives only in the Chureh, which is universal, and he has no 
other aim than her supremaey, which would be his own. 
How will the State preserve its independence over against 
the clergy and Monachism, which are determined to rule 
and control the masses by the most powerful and irresistible 
motives? In Protestant countries, the pastors are married 
and have children, they have consequently the same interests 
and the same sort of life as other citizens, they are divided 
into a great number of sects; they do not therefore, obey the 
same watchword. They are not, hierarchically, subject to 
the will of a foreign chief, who cherishes a dream of univer- 
sal dominion. They are national, because their Church is a 
national Church. They are either independent of the State 
as in America, or subject to the State as in England; they 
do not pretend to be the masters of the State as the priests in 
France or in Belgium do. 

The separation of Chureh and State is a principle, the 
realization of which men are every where striving to accom- 
plish. This purpose may succeed in Protestant countries, as 
it has in the United States, because the clergy submit to it. 
But it will be decreed in vain in Catholic countries. The 
Church, which claims that the temporal power should be 
subordinate to the spiritual, as the body is to the soul, will 
accept this separation only as far as she can avail herself of 
it for the furtherance of her own ends. This separation will, 
therefore, be either a lure or a deception. You cannot in 
one and the same man separate the faithful son of the Church 
from the citizen, and, generally, it is the sentiments of the 
former which prompt the acts of the latter. 

The ministers of religion exert on those who believe them 
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to be the interpreters of the Godhead a much greater au- 
thority than the magistrates, who represent the State; for 
the priest promises eternal happiness and threatens with the 
everlasting punishment of hell, while the layman disposes 
only of secular and temporary punishments and rewards. 
Through the confessional, the priests control the sovereign, 
the magistrates and the electors, and, through the electors, 
legislative assemblies. So. long as he dispenses the sacra- 
ments, the separation of Chureh and State is nothing but a 
dangerous illusion. 

To govern with the clergy is to enslave the nation, and to 
govern in opposition to them is to endanger all authority. 
To govern without them, by ignoring them, would be the 
wisest course; but this they do not allow. They say: he 
who is not with us, is against us. They must be either 
obeyed or resisted. I cannot say which course is the safest. 

The Catholic nations of the continent have borrowed from 
England and the United States principles and institutions 
which, born of Protestantism produce good results under its 
influence. But men begin to discover on the continent to 
what such principles and institutions lead, when they are 
combated or taken advantage of by an Ultramontane clergy. 
They end in disorder, when the bulk of the people lose their 
faith, as in Spain or in France, and in the reign of the 
bishops, when the nation preserves its faith, as in Belgium. 

The attentive and disinterested study of contemporaneous 
tacts, seems, therefore, to lead to the disheartening conclu- 
sion, that, Catholic nations will not sueceed in preserving the 
liberties Which are the offspring of Protestantism. If they 
were isolated, they might, perhaps, enjoy a peaceful happi- 
ness and a passably pleasant life, by submitting to the abso- 
lute domination of the Church. But a danger from without 
seems to threaten them, in no distant future, unless they re- 
tuse obedience to the deerees of the bishops. 

Buckle considered indifference one of those meritorious 
characteristics of our century, which has preserved us from 
religious wars. This advantage, if it is one, will not be pre- 
served by our age. There seems to be a universal preparation 
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for a great.chock, of which religion will be one of the prin- 
cipal motors. As lately, as in 1470, it was Ultramontanism 
that plunged France into war against Germany. If Henry 
V. or Napoleon [V. ascend the throne, it will be with the 
co-operation of the clergy, and these will stir up a new cru- 
sade for the deliverance of their persecuted brethren beyond 
the Rhine. The States in which the clerical party will then 
be in power, will probably be led to take part in this holy 
war. That is the policy preached, in France, by the “Uni- 
vers,” and elsewhere by other organs of the Roman Curiié. 
The restoration of the legitimate sovereigns in the three 
Latin countries, Spain, [taly and France, Rome restored to 
the Pope, and to the supreme control of the Church, a return 
to the true principles of government, 7. e. to those proclaimed 
by the Syllabus and the Catholic tradition ; this is the impo- 
sing plan which the Ultramontanes are every where striving 
to realize. Will they succeed ?—Who can tell ‘—But if they 
are overcome in this final assault upon Protestantism, what 
will be the fate of the vanquished? One shudders at the 


mere thought of the misfortunes which these aspirations of 


the Church to universal dominion, now urged with more au- 
dacity and fierceness than ever, will entail upon Europe. 


ARTICLE V. 
OUR HOME MISSION WORK IN CITIES. 
By Rev. WILLIAM HULL, Hudson, N. Y. 


The members of the Lutheran Church who emigrated to 
this country from Europe, came speaking foreign languages, 
and when they established churches they conducted the ser- 
vices in their native tongues, so that they were in a great 
measure isolated from the general Christian public, by this 
barrier of language. 

An aged Lutheran clergyman, still living, informed us, 
that when he entered the ministry, there were not more than 
twenty Lutheran churches in the United States, in which 
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the English language was used. Ilad all these Lutheran 
immigrants spoken the language of the country, and con- 
ducted their services in that language, what a vast difference 
it would have made in the strength and prosperity and influ- 
ence of the great Church of the Reformation, in America. 

Our large cities have retained many Lutheran immigrants 
who established German churches, and these clung with 
great tenacity to the language of the fatherland, and dis- 
couraged all attempts to introduce the language of their 
adopted country. Only after great struggles has the English 
language been introduced in a few of such organizations, 
while in others which have existed for a century and longer, 
all efforts to make a transition of language, in whole or in 
part, has utterly failed, and to-day as we look over the coun- 
try we find very few Lutheran churches in our large cities in 
which the English language is used. New York city has 
but two, Cincinnati one; in Brooklyn, Rochester, Louisville, 
Wheeling, Chicago, Kansas City, and St. Louis, the ground has 
been but recently occupied by single new organizations, while 
cities like Troy, Utica, Syracuse, Buffalo, Cleveland, Milwau- 
kee, Toledo, Detroit, New Orleans, San Francisco, and scores 
of others, have none, although German Lutheran churches 
have existed in them for many years, and there is, and long 
has been, sufficient material to found English churches. Mil- 
waukee, with sixteen Lutheran churches, has not a single one 
in which the service is in English. 

In Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington, Charleston, Har- 
risburg, Pittsburg, Lancaster, Reading, York and some other 
cities, the English Lutheran Church has attained some 
strength and respectability of position. 

Our German and Scandinavian churches cannot retain the 
young. A second generation becomes more familiar with the 
the English language and prefers it. They do not wish to be 
recognized as foreigners—they intermarry with Americans 
and are constantly abandoning these churches, which have 
to be filled up by immigrants, or become extinct. 

The Swedish Lutheran churches on the Delaware, estab- 
lished in the seventeenth century, have all become extinct, 
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because they did not continue to receive accessions from the 
parent country, and did not change from the Swedish to the 
English language. The result was that the Episcopal Church 
absorbed the following generations, and the churches, as Lu- 
theran churches, have perished. If the German churches 
originally established in Dutchess, Columbia, Rensellaer, Al- 


bany, Schoharie and Montgomery counties, in the State of 


New York, had not gradually abandoned the German and 
adopted the English language, they too would long ago have 


been extinct, and what is true of those localities, is true of 


many others. The young of the sixteen German Lutheran 
churches of Milwaukee, are scattered among the congrega- 
tions of other denominations, and they afford them material 
in building up and strengthening their organizations ; so that 
the Lutheran Church in the aggregate is despoiled of its 
greatest elements of strength and increase. 

The German churches prove to be merely emigrant mis- 
sions, and if immigration should cease, in less than half a cen- 


tury they would all be extinct if they persisted in the use of 


a foreign language. They are useful in our large cities, and 
always will be, if emigration continues; but they do not meet 
the wants of a second generation, which will invariably leave 
them for other church relations. For native born Americans 
we must have churches with services in the English language. 

In our large cities at the side of every German Lutheran 
church, we need an English church for the young, who are 
constantly growing out of the foreign one, and who will not 
stay in it, or at least there should be an associate pastor to 
preach in the English language. It is very seldom that min- 
isters can be found to preach acceptably in both languages. 

Many, in looking over the field, wonder that there are so 
few English Lutheran churches in our cities. They realize 
that cities are ‘centres of wealth and influence, and that 
churches well established in them give a denomination influ- 
ence and power, and means to carry on its benevolent opera- 
tions. They regret that so few exist. 

In the old settled portions of the country the cities are 
growing, while the agricultural districts are decreasing in 
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population. The introduction of labor saving machinery in 
farming operations, renders fewer persons capable of accom- 
plishing the same results. There is room for the establish- 
ment of few new churches in such districts, as the ground is 
already oceupied and fully provided with them. The only 
expansion of the church therefore can be in the growing cities. 
In all of these there are German Lutheran societies, and seat- 
tered members of English churches, who have moved into 
them, and there is sufficient material for gathering English 
congregations. The Lutheran Church has a rich and useful 
field of effort in these localities. The field is white for the 
harvest, and if we had but the men and the means, a hun- 
dred city English Lutheran churches might be founded at 
onee, 

Very few understand and realize the difficulties that must 
be met and surmounted in the establishment of a prosperous 
and successful church in a city. We will trace a few of these, 
not for the purpose of discouraging the work, but to show 
why so few, comparatively, of these enterprises have been un- 
dertaken, and why their progress has been slow. At the 
same time, we hope to awaken a deeper sympathy among our 
pastors, who know nothing by experience of the work, in be- 
half of our Home Missions and Hlome Missionaries. 

Prominent among the obstacles to the establishment of 
English churches in cities is: 


4 LACK OF SYMPATHY FROM THE FOREIGN ELEMENT. 


The love of their native tongue, with many foreigners, is 
greater than their good judgment to provide properly for the 
spiritual welfare of their children. Obstinately they cling 
to their language, and give their children no encouragement 
in providing themselves the means of grace in the language 
of the country. Instances have occurred where the children 
of the Germans have gone out and established English 
churches, but receiving no aid or encouragement from their 
parents, on becoming embarrassed with church debts, they 
have gone over as organizations to other denominations, on 
the promise of pecuniary relief. 
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The older ones look with disfavor upon a desire for English 
services, as springing from pride and from a wish not to be 
recognized as foreigners. A young man who recently united 
with an English Lutheran church by confirmation, was re- 
monstrated with by a German pastor for doing so; and when 
he gave as a reason that he was more familiar with the En- 
vlish than the German, he was coolly told that then he ought 
to study at night, so as to qualify himself to understand Ger- 
nan preaching. An eminent German clergyman in western 
New York would rebuke the parents for allowing their chil- 
dren to speak English, and some still cling to the idea that if 
the Germans had only been more tenacious in clinging to 
their language, that it might have become the language of 
the country. So strenuous is the opposition of some parents 
and pastors to English service, that they create such a preju- 
dice in the minds of their children against the English Lu- 
theran Church, that often they go more readily into some 
other denomination than to where they rightly belong. 

This opposition to the English language develops itself not 
only against the General Synod type of Lutheranism, but in- 
discriminately against any English Lutheran organization. 
A pastor belonging to the General Council told us that he 
deeply felt the lack of sympathy from the German pastor 
and church, when he labored to build up an English church 
in the same place founded upon precisely the same doctrinal 
basis, and belonging to the same Synod. 

He, therefore, who goes into a city to feund an English 
Lutheran Church, and who expects to draw largely from the 
Anglicised youth of the German churches, will find to his 
grief that he will not enjoy that sympathy and co-operation 
which he has a right to expect. He will tind some who take 
a broad and proper view of the subject, but the majority will 
have but little sympathy with him in his work. 

It is a sad thing for a German pastor to see the young leave 
his church for an English organization, and to have their 
places supplied by stranger-immigrants. Many have not suf- 
ficient grace to submit to the inevitable, and they hold on to 
them as long as possible, and think perhaps they might have 
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remained longer, had it not been for the English society, 
which they often look upon as a rival organization. 

The feeling against the English language manifests itself 
emphatically among the Missouri Lutherans, who have 
heen established in the west for nearly forty years. They 
number in their Joint Synod five hundred and twenty min- 
isters and six hundred and thirty-two congregations, and it 
is said they have only one or two churches in which the En- 
vlish language is used. Their policy does not seem to include 
the use of the language of the country in which they live, 
and yet the German language is daily losing, and must con- 
tinue to lose, as it only holds its own by the constant influx 
of immigrants from the fatherland. 

Could the Home Missionary who enters a city to found an 
English Lutheran church, have the active sympathy and 
co-operation of the foreign Lutheran element, how much 
brighter would be his prospects of suecess and how much 
easier his work. 

Another obstacle in the way is, 


PAUCITY OF NUMBERS. 


He must begin with a few, who have remained faithful to 
the doctrines and associations of that grand old Church in 
whose name and interests he labors. He need not anticipate 
a rapid growth: as those who belong to other churches can- 
not be expected to leave old established societies to join their 
interests with a stranger-enterprise, weak in numbers and 
presenting so few temporal attractions. Those who have 
heen uninfluenced by preceding religious influences, are not 
véry hopeful material, nor likely to be drawn in large num- 
hers to the new society. 

In a large place, with many churches, the organization of 
a Mission only excites short-lived attention, and its weakness 
and paucity of numbers make it insignificant among the 
more imposing and greater Christian organizations. The 
world is impressed with large and influential bodies, and it 
overlooks those which are weak and struggling. Many not 
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only disregard them, but even speak of and treat them with 
contempt. 

On aceount of the ministrations of our German and other 
foreign churches being in their respective languages, but lit- 
tle of them and their operations are known by the general 
Christian public. There is also much misapprehension in re- 
gard to them, and much prejudice against them. Many have 
a vague idea that the Lutherans are very much like the Ro- 
man Catholies. 

One of our English Lutheran Missions purchased a church 
t the Baptists, which they had outgrown. The vendor said, 
“we feel very much attached to our church property, and we 
would like to have it go into the hands of an orthodox socie- 
ty. I suppose the Lutherans are orthodox.” The pastor re- 
plied that the Lutherans were followers of Martin Luther, 
who was considered a very orthodox man in his day. The 
vendor smiled and was satified. 

The Mission is generally not regarded in the light of what 
it may become, but only regarded in the aspect which it pre- 
sents. It is only when it shall have attained greater propor- 
tions, that it can receive any attention from the masses. The 
facts that acorns may become oaks, and infants men, and 
hamlets cities, and Mission churches mighty organizations, 
does not seem to be realized to any great extent while these 
are in their infancy. The “day of small things” is despised 
among men. There is something inspiring in large numbers— 
mankind love to go with the crowd, and when the Home 
Missionary gets his little flock together on the Sabbath in 
some upper room, or some hall, or some basement, he is not 
inspired by the magnetism of numbers; the membership also 
teel the depressing influence. He feels that it is a disadvan- 
tage he labors under, and no matter how competent he be as 
a gospel herald, yet the paucity of his membership leads to a 
feeling of commiseration rather than admiration. It requires 
«u brave heart for him to meet this aspect of his work. In 
the natural world, a small body has but a small power of at- 
traction, and so too in the ecclesiastical world. Many who 


ought, from previous associations, to come, will stand aloof 
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on account of the paucity of numbers in the new organiza- 
tion. There are those also who will treat the enterprise as an 
experiment, and who will not be slow in prophesying that no 
permanent success will crown the effort, and they will give 
this as a reason why they do not identify themselves with it, 
They will wait and see. In one of our Missions, a man who 
afterward united, and was the cause of much trouble, said he 
would wait until the new enterprise numbered tifty members 
before he joined. 

Small States have less influence in the nation—small king- 
doms have little diplomatic power, and small church organi- 
zations are subject to the same law. The ruler of a small 
number of subjects, though of equal ability with the head of 
an empire, is less noticed and often slighted, and he exerts 
vastly less influence. 


Another obstacle to the work of the [lome Missionary, is, 


POVERTY. 

In gathering the small number with which to organize, it 
is very seldom that the Home Missionary can find persons of 
wealth and influence to unite in the undertaking. They can- 
not compromise their dignity by going to “the little church 
around the corner.” They may tender their best wishes for 
the success of the enterprise, and they may give a few dollars. 
but they cannot come themselves. Their families could not 
think of uniting with such an humble church. They must go 
to a larger and more fashionable one. 

Thus the poor of this world have to lay the foundations 
and bear the hardships and struggles incident to the found- 
ing of churches, which in time become powerful organiza- 
tions and attract the rich and the influential. Could the 
history of the great and prominent churches of the land be 
traced back to their incipieney, we would find a small band 
of Christians oppressed by poverty and financial embarrass- 
ment, laboring to lay the foundations of future prosperity. 
They dig the wells from which future generations drink. 

The new enterprise commences with fifteen or twenty, or 
perhaps thirty poor members, or those at least in very mod- 
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erate circumstances. They have no capital of any conse- 
quence to begin with. They are to be rivals of old, famous. 
well established and wealthy organizations, with large mem- 
bership, fine houses of worship, large organs, good choirs. 
melodious bells, influential members, great social influence 
and a full tide of prosperity. In the face of such rivalry it 
seems, looking at the matter from a worldly standpoint, as a 
hopeless undertaking. 

They need a house of worship in order to succeed. They 
must have a local habitation as well asa name. Until they 
secure this, it looks as though the life of the enterprise was 
very precarious, and that it might collapse at any time. It 
has no appearance of permanency. People may wake up 
some morning and find it gone. It is treated by the commu- 
nity as an experiment. 

It is an easy matter for men who have not tried it, to talk 
about getting along without a church edifice after the man- 
ner of the church in the early centuries. The circumstances 
of the apostolic church in cities and the church of the pres- 
ent day are radically different. No English Lutheran Mis- 
sion has as yet succeeded in the attempt. A church to be 
permanently established must have its own church property. 

But the membership may not have the means to even buy 
a lot. In one of our city Missions, commenced with eighteen 
poor members, but now well established, they could only 
subscribe two hundred and fifty dollars toward a church 
property. In a city Mission which was discontinued after 
two years of effort, the Missionary found by a sad experience 
that his little band of about thirty members were not likely 
to increase in number, so long as they occupied a third floor 
as their place of worship, and yet they could not get a suit- 
able lot for a small church for less than four thousand dollars. 
As he saw no prospect of securing this, the enterprise was 
abandoned. 

The cost of ground in our large cities is enormous to begin 
with, and it is almost impossible for a Mission church to se- 
cure a church property without being largely encumbered by 


debt. If a lot be secured and a smal// church be erected, it 
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inay soon involve the erection of a larger one. If a larger 
one, looking to future wants be built, the expense is greater. 
Whichever course be pursued will lead to adverse criticism. 
[In the former case it will be urged that the Mission with 
such an unimposing and contracted structure can never suc- 
ceed in rivalry with the ehurch attractions of older orgali- 
izations, and if the latter course be pursued, it will be said 
that they have exercised no prudence in incurring expense. 
[t is often a matter of great perplexity to determine what 
course to pursue. 

Many old, established churches think it all they can do to 
meet current expenses with a large membership and a churel: 
property paid for. How shall such comprehend that a few 
members are to pay the rent of a hired place in cities, where 
the expense of rent is large, or pay interest on a considerable 
debt, besides meeting current expenses which are also large, 
on account of the great expense connected with living in 
large places. 

Who can realize the struggles made by our mission churches 
in cities, which have surmounted the obstacles which poverty 
presented. In one of our strong city churches, less than two 
score years ago, the officers felt that they could no longer 
bear the burden and appointed a meeting at which it was 
expected that the enterprise would be declared abandoned. 
[n the meantime one of the officers thinking that his own 
church was as good as dead, went to an Episcopal Church to 
look for a pew, and learned that they had a few to rent. 
ranging in prices from one hundred to two hundred and fifty 
dollars a year. At the meeting he related his experience in 
that direction, and he offered to increase his subscription in 
his own church to one hundred dollars annually—his fellow 
officers were encouraged by his example and increased their 
subscriptions, and the enterprise was saved. 

A former member of the St. Louis Mission informed us, 
that meetings of the officers were frequently held at their 
houses, and at times it seemed that the work must be aban- 
doned; so great were the financial difficulties; but the en- 
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couraging words and very large contributions of a member 
of the Board, in moderate circumstances, saved the Mission. 
In one of our Missions a man worth less than ten thousand 
dollars, contributed thirty-six hundred dollars and obligated 
himself personally for more. 

To engage in the very arduous and responsible work of a 
city Mission, with its disadvantages and almost overpower- 
ing rivalries, a man of good abilities and qualifications is 
needed as the Missionary—one who has experience in life, 
and who is likely at that age to have a family dependent 
upon him. He is expected to live respectably and dress re- 
spectably. House rent is large in cities, and that must be 
paid. But where is his support to come from? The little 
band composing the Mission with the expense of rent fora 
place of worship, or the interest on a considerable chureli 
debt, are a poor dependence for a support. The Home Mis- 
sion Board in its poverty of resources may offer a few hun- 
dred dollars aid. The financial prospect is therefore very 
precarious. The Missionary must, in a great measure, take 
the chances, trusting in Divine Providence. Like Abraham, 
he goes out not knowing whither he goes. He soon finds 
himself reduced to great financial straits, and while endeav- 
oring to keep up an outward, respectable appearance, for the 
sake of the work in which he is engaged, yet in many cases 
he hardly knows where his next meal will come from, and 
if he has private resources, he draws on these for the sake of 
continuing the work and saving the enterprise. 

Many years ago two Synods in the State of New York 
seeing the importance of an English Lutheran Mission in a 
city in the western part of the State, sent a gifted minister 
there to engage in the work, which he entered upon with 
enthusiasm and energy, and good prospects of success. But 
so slow were the churches of those Synods in coming to his 
aid financially, that he spent a patrimony of eighteen hun- 
dred dollars received from his father’s estate, and then in the 
end had to succumb to the financial difficulty and aban- 
don the field. 
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Another Missionary who had acquired several thousand 
dollars in other pursuits before entering the ministry, spent 
every dollar of it in a mission field to maintain the work. 
If the history of the losses sustained by our Home Mission- 
aries, and the pinching self-denials they have suffered, could 
he written, what a record it would be of trial and suffering 
and beroic endurance. 

Until the Church at large comes up toa higher apprecia- 
tion of the Home Missionary work, and to a greater liber- 
ality in its behalf, these financial burdens, so hard to be 
borne, and so distressing, must continue to rest upon the 
pioneers in the good work of establishing our beloved and 
venerable Chureh in the cities of the land, where there is 
abundant room for us to minister to the spiritual wants of 
those who are of our own household of faith, and establish 
churches permanent, useful, and influential. 

With this arduous and discouraging work and this pinech- 
ing poverty, the Home Missionary often feels that he is 
treated by the church as the Israelites were by the task-mas- 
ters of Egypt, who responded to their request for straw to 
make brick: “Go ye, get you straw where you can find it: 
yet not aught of your work shall be diminished,” (Ex. 5:11). 

With so little capital comparatively, and burdened with 
debt, the life of the Mission is more precarious than that of 
established churches, which have a larger margin of property 
and more to divide the burden among, in case of panic and 
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general financial disaster. The breaking out of civil war, or 
a prevailing commercial revulsion, destroys weak firms in the 
business world, and in the financial aspect new church enter- 
prises are subject to the same laws and run the same hazards. 

The present business stagnation is felt severely by the older 
churches, so that some who have long been out of debt run 
behind in current expenses, and incur floating debts, and 
these are in some cases funded into mortgages. If this be 
the experience of the old and strong, how shall it be with 
the weak? Is it not a marvel, only to be attributed to a be- 
nign Providence, that they survive? 

Another obstacle in the way of the Missionary, is, 
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IMPATIENCE OF SUCCESS. 

His own little church usually at their organization feels 
hopeful and sanguine, and without an experience of the diffi- 
culties in the way, are anticipating a speedy growth. <A 
number are drawn to them who are attracted by novelties 
and soon the work becomes an old story to them—it loses its 
novelty and hence its attraction, and these will gradually 
(lisappear, so that the work may seem to be going backward 
instead of forward. Some, too, in the beginning, stimulated 
by an enthusiasm in the new enterprise, will subscribe more 
largely for its support than afterward they feel they can 
afford, and after a while there will be a shrinkage in their 
contributions. This all is a reaction which the Mission must 
suffer, and it will have its influence upon the congregation. 
In our late civil war many who enlisted thought it would be 
only a holiday trip, and that the rebellion would not last over 
three months; but they found on a further experience that 
there was different work before them from what they had 
anticipated. 

So, too, in the Mission work. There is more arduous and 
protracted toil and trial and self-sacrifice than is counted on 
ut the organization. Many persons are easily discouraged, 
and if the work does not go on with the anticipated success, 
they are full of discouragement and lamentation, which 
proves a trial to their fellow members and the Missionary. 
A member of a Mission church recently said to his pastor, 
“IT do not see a ray of hope for the success of our church.” 
He replied, “when the Israelites were in Egypt and had a 
mountain on each side, Pharoah and his army behind, and 
the Red Sea in front, they saw no ray of hope, and no way 
of escape, but the Lord opened a way, and so he will do for 
us.” The Lord did open a way. 

The members of a Mission church see themselves sur- 
rounded by large and flourishing and wealthy congregations, 
and how natural it is that they should sigh for a like pros- 
perity and feel sad at the contrast. But the infant cannot at 
once leap into manhood and full stature. There must be 
many years of weakness and insignificance intervening. The 
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mushroom may grow ina night, but the oak requires many 
years to become a king in the forest. 

Some of the members, impatient of success in looking for 
the causes of the difference between the old churches of scores 
of years growth, and the new one but just established, may 
come to the conclusion that the pastor is not the man for the 
place, and that if they could only secure one of surpassing 
ability, he would induce that speedy growth they desire. 
They begin, perhaps, to disparage the fitness of their leader in 
the work, impair his usefulness by their course of conduct, 
wound his feelings, and induce his resignation. This may be 
followed by an effort to secure some extraordinary man, but 
they learn when too late that the field does not strongly at- 
tract candidates—that they made a mistake in their course, 
and that they ought to consider themselves under obligations 
to any good man of fair abilities, who is willing to labor 
among them. 

Sut not only may this impatience of success manifest itself 
in the Mission, but also in the church at large. Persons who 
know nothing of such work by experience, may talk flip- 
pantly as to what should be accomplished in a certain time, 
and charge the lack of a speedier success upon the Missionary, 
who is contending with obstacles whose magnitude they do 
not understand or comprehend. If he receive a pittance 
from the Board in aid of his seanty support, they feel them- 
selves at full liberty to sit as censors upon his labors and to 
criticise as public property. 

A church may be gathered by sensational and illegitimate 
measures in a comparatively short time; but these means 
have to be continued and intensified, or the whole structure 
erumbles. Such a church always has a precarious existence, 
and only lives by keeping up sensations and excitements and 
methods out of the usual order. They must be served by a 
peculiar class of men, and without constant advertising they 
fall into oblivion as quickly as a patent medicine, whose mer- 
its are not continually brought to the attention of the public. 
A church built upon a good basis has within itself the ele- 
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ments of spiritual life, and it can exist under the labors of 
any good pastor. It is often better to make haste slowly. 





Some clergymen, who have never tried mission work, may 
labor under the impression that they could accomplish more 
in a given time, but the attempt might prove as unsatisfac- 
tory to them as to the deacon who thought he could preach 
if he only had a text, but who always afterward regretted 
the effort. 

Even underthe most advantageouscircumstances, new church 
work is slow. This is exemplified in the case of a number of 
members who left one of our city churches and established a 
new congregation. They embraced persons of large wealth 
und respectability ; they had the means at once to pay sixty 
thousand dollars for a church property, and to call one of the 
most eloquent men in the denomination at the largest salary 
paid in the church, and yet, under all these advantageous 
circumstances, the growth has not been extraordinary. It 
has, however, been healthful and constant and permanent. 

Another obstacle in the Mission work, is, 


PERSONAL SELFISHNESS. 


Many who ought to take part in the work of building up 
u new enterprise stand aloof, and only consult their own ease, 
taste, financial interest, social position, and personal gratifica- 
tion. In one of our Missions, established in a city where no 
English Lutheran church existed, some persons who resided 
there and were members of a Lutheran church in an adjoin- 
ing city, persisted in holding their old relation, and would 
not lend a helping hand to build up the new chureh. This 
was a narrow and selfish policy. A young man, a member of 
the Lutheran church in the country, moved into a city where 
i Lutheran Mission was young and struggling, and he coolly 
announced that he was going all around among the various 
churches, and where he liked it best there he intended to 
locate. 

How such conduct contrasts with that of another, who 
when invited to unite with an old church, out of debt and 
well established, in preference to a Lutheran Mission, said, 
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“T have been thinking the matter over and have concluded 
to go where [ am most needed.” 

A Lutheran family declined to unite with a Mission for 
the reason that they kept a store, and had many patrons in 
the congregation of anuther denomination, which they were 
attending. A member of the Lutheran Church residing in 
a city where a Lutheran Mission was organized, said that if 
they secured a church building for worship, she would at- 
tend, but if they held service in a hall or basement she 
would not. 

Many persons wish to get in what they call, the “best so- 
ciety,” and they choose their church relations accordingly. 
Some expect in this way to get above their level, and thus 
make the church minister to their personal standing; and 
they manifest great self-gratification in announcing that 
they belong to Dr. A or Dr. B’s church, and they sometimes 
supplement the announcement by saying, “they are very 
aristocratic there.” The poor, “Mission Church” makes no 
impression upon that kind of material. 

One of our Missionaries in a large city was surprised one 
Sabbath morning in seeing a carriage drive up in front of 
his church—an event that had never occurred before, as his 
members came on foot or rode on the horse cars. A middle 
aged lady and her daughter alighted, and were shown a seat 
in the church, while the coachman remained to take care of 
the team. After service she introduced herself and daughter 
to the Missionary, and said her mother was a Lutheran, and 
she always felt attached to the church on that account—that 
a few days before in looking over the directory, she discov- 
ered that there was an English Lutheran Church in the city, 
and she had sought it out. She inquired if there were any 
pews to let, and was referred to one of the deacons. She 
hired a quarter of a twelve and a half dollar pew, and in- 
vited the pastor to call at her house. He did so, and found 
that she lived in a three story brown stone front, handsomely 
furnished. She continued to come to church in her carriage, 
until after the end of the first quarter, when the collector 
made several attempts, but failed to collect the eighty cents, 
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and she disappeared. Her dignity did not seem to suffer by 
coming to the “little church,” and it is certain her purse 
did not. 

The building up of a new church is a process that requires 
much faith and patience and perseverance—the growth must 
follow the natural law that Heaven has ordained. 

Another great obstacle to the Home Mission work is, 


THE STRONG COMPETITION OF OLDER ORGANIZATIONS. 


These often manifest much selfishness and look with jeal- 
ousy upon new enterprises. If they are likely to lose a mem- 
ber or two, or a pew-holder, or to have a source of increase 
interrupted, they declare that the new church is not needed 
and that it cannot succeed. This will sometimes oceur where 
the Mission enterprise belongs to the same denomination. 
Where an old established Lutheran Church lost two families 
by the organization of a new congregation, the pastor of 
the former told one of these families that they hoped to have 
them back again. 

Other denominations do not feel a great interest in the 
establishment of Lutheran Missions in their vicinity—it is 
not natural that they should, but they should at least bid 
them God speed in the work of providing for their own 
household of faith. But a selfishness is often manifest which 
does not comport with the spirit of the gospel. 

The weak society labors under a variety of disadvantages 
on account of its paucity of numbers and lack of resources. 
Efforts are often made by the young of prosperous churches 
to draw away the young of the Mission, on the plea of supe- 
rior advantages. The counter effort could not be so success- 
ful, as the Mission does not possess the same temporal attrac- 
tions. Children are affected by these fascinations, and often 
weak or ambitious parents are led to yield to their importu- 
nities. Teachers of large Sunday Schools have been known 
to ask parents for children they know to belong to families 
of the Mission, and even pastors of old churches have shown 
a disposition to despoil a Mission of all its strength, and take 
every sheep and lam) from the fold if it were possible. 
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The weakness of the Mission to resist these encroachments 
puts it entirely at a disadvantage. Children will endeavor 
to influence their school mates to come to their school, and 
they have been known to ask scornfully, “what! do you go 
to that poor Sunday School ?” 

It is unfortunate that such unfairness should be manifest 
it is discreditable to those who show such a selfish spirit, yet 
such facts constantly come to the attention of the Home Mis- 
sionary—they are an obstacle to his success, and they often 
fill him with sorrow and discouragement. The weak have to 
compete with the strong, and in this world where there is so 
much more policy and selfishness than principle and fairness, 
it goes hard with the weak. 

On account of the little flock he leads, although he may 
have equal abilities and attainments with other pastors in 
the same place, yet he cannot have the same influence and 
position. He is only pastor of “the little chureh around the 
corner,” which does not embrace fashion and wealth and 
social position. This he cannot but feel to a greater or less 
extent. 

If a man moves into the city who does not belong to any 
church, and engages in business, he is likely to pursue a 
worldly policy in his church connections. If he be a hatter 
he wishes to go where there are many heads—if a shoe dealer, 
where there are many feet. These he will not find in a Mis- 
sion church, and he will not go there, as a matter of course. 
A man who opened a shoe store in one of our cities, said he 
hired a pew in one of the principal churches and paid sev- 
enty dollars a year, and remarked that it paid him well, 
as he secured a considerable patronage from that congrega- 
tion. 

In our cities the best pulpit talent of the country is gath- 
ered—men who receive large salaries, and aftord themselves 
ull possible advantages in connection with their calling, and 
they are backed by all the advantages of large and powerful 
organizations, using every effort to still further swell the 
numbers of the church. Many of these clergymen are men 
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of world-wide reputation, whose churches are visited by per- 
sons from all directions. 

Looking upon the matter merely from a carnal stand-point, 
who would dare to undertake the establishment of Mission 
churches in our cities? It would seem as though the odds 
against the enterprise were too great, and that no successful 
result could be accomplished. 

But more churches are needed in our growing cities, and 
they cannot begin as full-grown churches, any more than 
men can be born of full stature. They must begin with a 
few members, in poverty, in insignificance, and they must 
reach strength and maturity through weakness, and struggle 
and discouragement. It is God’s law that great things can 
only come from small beginnings, and that same Divine Pro- 
vidence that watches over the sprouting acorn and the ten- 
der shoot, overshadowed by the branches of towering oaks, 
and insignificant in their presence, watches over the infant 
churches, and though cared for but little by the bustling 
world, yet He cares for them who hears the young ravens 
when they ery. From them are to be developed the might- 
iest and most benign results. 

They should be cherished and fostered by the chureh— 
they should excite their liveliest interest and receive their 
most generous assistance. Any denomination that neglects 
the Home Mission work fails to provide for those of their 
own household, and fails to do its part in providing for the 
increasing spiritual wants and the evangelization of the land. 
The spirit of Missions is the spirit of the gospel. We can- 
not work for ourselves alone, and at the same time follow 
the example and exhibit the spirit of our Divine Master. 
Ife came on a mission of merey to a lost world, and his ad- 
vent was heralded by celestial messengers as involving “good 
will to men,” and his last words to his apostles as he as- 
cended were, “go ye into all the world and preach the gospel 
to every creature.” 

Although churches established in our cities cost more to 
the denomination that founds them, and affords them help, 
yet the increased cost is a good investment, which will in 
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the end bring a large return. In the cities, ground is costly, 
and building is costly, and the living of the Home Missionary 
is expensive; yet cities are centres of immense aggregated 
wealth, and cities afford opportunities for making fortunes 
which are never presented in the agricultural districts. 

A few years ago the assessed valuation of the city of New 
York was $1,015,325,359, while the whole assessed valuation 
of the State, including the city, was but $2,052,537,898. 
What is true in this illustration is true generally. A few 
years ago a single church of another denomination contrib- 
uted eighty thousand dollars in a single year to foreign 
missions. 

Less than a score of years ago a poor clerk united with 
one of our city Missions, who has been so prospered both pe- 
cuniarily and spiritually that he has contributed as much as 
a thousand dollars a year to the support of his church. An- 
other young man at the same time, a journeyman mechanie, 
has risen to affluence, so that he has supported the same 
church in almost an equal degree. Last year in the New 
York Ministerium, comprising sixty-five congregations, more 
than one quarter of all the contributions to Synod came from 
two city churches. The aggregate was $7,892, toward which 
one church contributed $1200, and another one, only about 
eight years old, $830. From the latter also has come a gift 
of $30,000 from a single individual to endow a professorship 
in a Theological Seminary, and another gift of $30,900 from 
a single person to endow an Orphan’s Home. 

In the Synod of New York and New Jersey, comprising 
forty-two congregations, more than half the money contrib- 
uted for the objects of Synod, in some years, came from a sin- 
gle city church. 

If an investigation were to be made of the benevolent 
contributions of the various Synods, it would be found that 
the churches located in cities furnished the principal amount. 

The endowments for our institutions of learning have 
come principally from the same source. Were we as a de- 
nomination to lose our few city churches, what a prostration 
would be experienced in all our benevolent operations. If 
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the number could be doubled, what an impetus would be 
given to all our enterprises. 

We would not by any means disparage our Home Mission- 
ary operations in the country, or our churches located there. 
[In proportion to their means they probably contribute as 
liberally as the city churches; for often in these will be 
found single individuals who are worth as mueh property as 
the aggregate of half a dozen country congregations. We 
wish merely to show what grand opportunities are before us 
as a denomination in the cities, and what great results may 
be attained in these rich fields of Mission endeavor and en- 
terprise. 

When the great reckoning-day comes, and every man re- 
ceives according to his works, may we not suppose that the 
pioneers in Christian enterprises, who have labored amid dis- 
couragemeénts and trial and personal discomfort—who have 
followed the guidings of Providence in thorny ways and rug- 
ged paths, will find from a happy retrospect that their work 
has not been in vain in the Lord, but that it has been appre- 
ciated by the Master, whatever may have been its estimate 
in the eyes of a selfish world, looking only for gain and fame 
and immediate personal advantage. 


ARTICLE VI. 


ADDITIONAL REMARKS ON THE MINISTERIUM. 
By Rev. S. A. Ort, D. D., Louisville, Ky. 


[t is wise to keep well in mind the general principle of 
Lutheran Church Polity. This principle is that God has 
given all authority to the whole Church. It is also neces- 
sary to remember the distinction between a principle and 
the mode of its application. The former continues always 
the same; the latter may vary through the influence of cir- 
cumstances, or according to diverse opinions concerning the 
most effectual and consistent method of execution. Observ- 
ing this difference, no one will be likely to find the least dif- 
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ficulty in noting how fully the writer and his colleagues 
agree. Aside from this, however, it is plain they are not at 
war with one another. This is evident from the following 
facts: Ist. They all advocate the manifest Lutheran principle 
in regard to making ministers, as expressed in the Smalcald 
Articles. 2nd. They area unit in reference to the superior 
competency and the propriety of the ministry conducting 
the examination of candidates. 3d. They likewise agree in 
saying that there are no doubt some quick-sighted, judicious, 
intelligent laymen, who would not disgrace a committee of 
examination. Since the charge of contradiction has been 
raised, in view of the foregoing facts, the inquiry is proper, 
What advocate of the so-called non-Ministerium doctrine 
does not say, Some laymen are competent to examine, but 
ministers are more competent. And even were it true that 
they differ in opinion among themselves, in reference to the 
superior competency of the ministry to investigate the quali- 
fications of candidates, still nothing thereby would be proved 
against the soundness of the principle for which they con- 
tend. The writer must remind the reader, that the present 
is not a question of fitness or competency, but of authority 
und right. Any attempt to make the qualifications of the 
laity the point at issue or the matter of essential difference, 
is a practice of the fallacy of “shifting the ground.” Hence 
in a former article the real point at issue was stated to be, 
“not, Ministerium or no Ministerium,” but where has the 
Head of the Church lodged all authority and right? No ob- 


jection, consequently, is made to the insertion of an article 


in the constitution of District Synods, relating to the duties 
of the Ministerium, provided in so doing the relation of the 
ininistry to the Church be duly observed. If, however, such 
un article be inserted as though it were a recital of duties 
which the Founder of the’ Church, by direct and positive 
order, assigned to fhe ministry as a ministry, then it must 
be resisted on the ground that such procedure is not serip- 
tural, and of course not Tatheran. The attempt'is made to 
furnish a contrary argument from the fact that from the or- 
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ganization of the Lutheran Church in this country until re- 
cently, every District Synod had a Ministerium. But does 
this “time-honored practice” prove that the Lutheran Church 
in this country judged the making of ministers to belong 
by divine appointment exclusively to the ministry? In Swe- 
den and Denmark the long established custom has been for 
bishops to preside over the churches and manage ecclesiasti- 
cal affairs; but does this prove that the Lutheran Chureh in 
those countries subscribe to the doctrine of apostolic succes- 
sion? Is it not then reasonable to say that, if the Lutheran 
Church can have bishops as well as regular ministers, and 
still not contradict the scriptural doctrine of ministerial 
equality, she can have a Ministerium connected with every 
Synod, and at the same time be true to the principle, that 
God has given directly all authority to call, elect, and ordain 
ministers to the whole church, ministry and laity, and in no 
wise by his own direct appointment bestowed this power on 
the ministry as a ministry? It is the affirmative of this pro- 
position that we undertake to maintain, and to maintain on 
the ground that all the great theologians of the Lutheran 
Church, from Luther down through the line of the dogma- 
ticians, positively, directly, clearly laid down the principle, 
that God has given all authority, not mediately, but imme- 
diately to the whole church. And just here we would take 
oceasion to say that by the “whole church” we always mean, 
ministry and laity. In the article on a “question of Lu- 
theran Church Polity,” published in the January number of 
the Review, several authorities were cited to show, that in 
the making of ministers, the laity have no authority or right: 
in other words that the whole business of examining, de- 
eiding upon qualifications of, and ordaining candidates, by 
divine assignment, is vested in the ministerial office. An 
object of the reply in the April number of the Review was 
to make clear the fact, that these authorities testify directly 
to the contrary. In so doing occasion was taken to explain 
how Gerhard, who is brought to the stand as the mighty 
witness for the opposite side, since he vindicated the general 
principle of Lutheran Church Polity, did not contradict 
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himself on the question of making ministers, and laid down 
precisely what we maintain on this subject. Before we are 
done with this article, we will make very evident the truth 
that Gerhard teaches, that the right and duty to make min- 
isters belong to the whole church, not mediately through the 
office of the ministry, but by direct divine appointment. 
The attempt is made to evade the force of what we have 
previously said by way of explaining the quotations from 
Gerhard, by suggesting the idea that electors, princes, and 
estates of the empire always acted in a mere civil capacity. 
It is our judgment, however, that the electors, princes, and 
estates of the empire, of whom Gerhard speaks, were the 
guardians or overseers of the churches, and that, conse- 
quently, when they assembled, they assembled as the repre- 
sentative of the churches within their territories. This 
judgment is based on the fact that when the electors, princes, 
and estates of the empire met at Augsburg, to present before 
the emperor a declaration of their doctrinal views, they in- 
troduced the several articles of their confession by saying, 
“Our churches.” 

In the second article on “Lutheran Church Polity,” a dif- 
ferent explanation is given. The author says: “Let it be 
observed that Gerhard is not speaking in this statement of 
the church or people, but of electors, princes, and estates of 
the empire.” The plain inference is that Gerhard alludes to 
these civil powers merely as civil powers, and in no wise as 
the representatives of their churches; for he is not speaking 
of the church or the people. But if this be true, then the 
quotation adduced as proof, that the Lutheran principle re- 
specting the making of ministers is a right lodged in the 
ministerial office, goes wide of the mark. _It can have no 
bearing on either side of the present question of dispute. If 
it is correct to say, that Gerhard did not regard them as in 
some measure at least representing their churches, then so 
far as the present discussion is concerned, it is altogether im- 
material whether they touched nothing and left something 
or everything to the ministry, or whether they snubbed the 
ministry entirely. The point of debate is not, are electors, 
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princes, and estates of the empire as such, to be recognized 
in the call, election and ordination of ministers’ Or are 
these civil dignitaries as mere civil rulers, divinely author- 
ized to assign some duties to the ministry and to perform 
others themselves? Nothing of the kind. It is highly pro- 
per to say, that, if the interpretation of Gerhard’s remark, 
as given by the opposite side in the July edition of the Re- 
VIEW, be correct, certainly the original citation was wholly 
irrelevant to the present question. The constant reminder 
is, that these parties to whom Gerhard alludes, and those 
who made the Augsburg Confession, were merely electors, 
princes and estates of the empire; and, hence, to use any 
facts, or to explain any quotations in which these parties 
figure, as illustrating the principle that all authority has 
been vested in the whole church, is absurd; because they 
were only electors, princes, and estates of the empire. If 
this notion be sound the inquiry is pertinent, When was the 
Confession of the Protestant Church of the Reformation pe- 
riod made? It surely was not presented at the Diet of Augs- 
burg: for the ministers were not in that Diet. It was not 
made by the laity; for on the Protestant side there were 
only electors, princes and estates of the empire, present. The 
Confession offered was then simply a Confession of the civil 
powers, and not a Confession of the ministry and laity, either 
separately, or jointly as represented by the magistracy, and 
consequently no Confession of the Protestant Chureh. The 
churches of the Reformation, hence, were egregiously mis- 
taken in judging the document read before Charles V. at 
Augsburg to be their Confession. The civil magistrates, who 
on that occasion spoke in the name and stead of the whole 
Church, were guilty of the highest ecclesiastical assumption 
and fraud, and the Lutheran Church, during the past three 
centuries and a half, has been giving out to the people of 
Christendom the foolish notion, that the Augsburg Confes- 
sion is the Confession of Protestantism made before the offi- 
cial presence of Rome. 

But when it is remembered that Gerhard, together with 
the other dogmaticians, judged the civil powers to be the 
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“nursing fathers” of the Church, and, when in convention 
assembled to consider ecclesiastical affairs, the representatives 
of their churches, the claim about these political authoritics 
being simply electors, princes and estates of the empire, is 
squarely set aside, and the fact, which evangelical Protestant- 
ism has ever recognized, and of which it is proud, namely, 
that on the day when the Augsburg Confession was read 
before the Emperor, the civil powers acted for the whole 
Church, is undeniably substantiated. The relation between 
church and state, which then existed, does not exist in this 
country. Hence, if the framers of our political Constitution 
would have undertaken to say what duties belong to the 
ministry, and what duties they would not touch, the entire 
proceeding would have been pronounced by every citizen of 
the republic, a grand farce. But was the offering of the Augs- 
burg Confession by the civil powers, representing the whole 
Church, a grand farce? And, therefore we say, that on ac- 
count of the difference between the relation of church and 
state in the times of Luther and Gerhard, and that which 
obtains in this country, the intended parallel supposition, 
suggested in the July number as a squelcher, is decidedly ob- 
lique. But in order to show how absoiutely Lutheran is the 
position taken in the April Article, how thoroughly the 
dogmaticians uphold that position, and how wide of the 
mark the objections in the July article go, we now call spe- 
cial attention to the views of some of the old authorities. 
Since Gerhard has been pointed out as the Goliath on the 
opposite side, let us see whether the original observer was 
not mistaken, and if this mighty man is not the athletic 
David who shall put to flight the army of the Philistines. 

We quote from the published translations of Professor Ja- 
cobs and Dr. Hay. 

Before making our citations, there are, however, several 
points to which we desire to call special attention. The 
first is, that in the April article we contended that the lay- 
men as well as the ministers have the authority and right to 
take part in deciding upon the qualifications of a candidate, 
and of course conversely, that the ministry alone has no au- 
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thority from God to make such decision. Second, we say 
that it is the duty of the Ministerium to examine and or- 
dain, but we say this for a reason far different from the one 
the opposite side gives. Our ground is that of competency, 
order, fitness, and propriety; theirs is that of authority by 
virtue of office, that is by divine appointment. Third, that 
the statement of the dogmaticians, “that the decision upon 
ministerial qualifications is not left in the Lutheran Church 
to the unskillful multitude,” does in no wise mean that it is 
not so left because God has appointed the ministry to do this 
work, as we shall presently show. The constant impression 
designed to be produced by the author of the January and 
July articles is, that since the old theologians speak about 
the duty of the Ministerium examining and ordaining, that, 
therefore they certainly teach the doctrine, that God has di- 
rectly authorized the ‘ministers of his word, by the power of 
their office and to the exclusion of the laity, to make minis- 
ters. But they teach no such doctrine; and any effort to 
make it appear that they do regard the ministry as a self-per- 
petuating institution, is simply a distortion of their manifest 
views. 

Again, the reader is called upon to bear distinctly in mind, 
that “the claim for the right of the people to vote in the or- 
dination of ministers, as over against the decision being 
made by the Ministerium, is based on the election of a can- 
didate as a pastor.” 

In order that there may be no misunderstanding about 
what we have said concerning the election of a candidate as 
pastor, we insist on the distinction between a principle and 
its manifestation. In the present case, the principle is the 
right of the people to take part in saying who shall be min- 
isters; and the manifestation of this principle may be as it 
was in the time of Gerhard, an election of the candidate as 
pastor, or it may be an election by the consistory, as it ex- 
isted in the time of the dogmaticians, or it may be an elee- 
tion by the Synod, as it exists among us, or it may be an 
election by the Ministerium, provided that then the Ministe- 
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rium acts simply as a Committee for the whole Church. But 
we must give Gerhard an opportunity to speak. 


GERHARD. 


(De Min. Ecc. $86). “In general we say that neither to 
the presbytery alone, nor to the magistracy alone, much less 
to the judgment of the promiscuous and ignorant multitude, 
is the appointment of ministers to be submitted, but the right 
to give the call belongs to the whole Church.” 


Bellarmine, in his arguments against the rights of the lai- 
ty, offers the following on the disadvantages resulting from 
an election by the people: 


“In the first place, the people are ignorant, and cannot 
judge, even if they very greatly desired to do so, as to 
whether one is suitable for the priesthood. In the second 
place, if the people have the power of electing, it will neces- 
sarily follow that those will always be put in office whom the 
worse and less intelligent desire; for the large number will 
prevail, and in every association there are more wicked than 
good, more foolish that wise persons.” 


Gerhard replies: 


“1. This is rightly opposed to the Anabaptists, who grant 
the power of election to the ignorant multitude, and exclude 
the magistracy and presbytery. In election we neither ap- 
prove nor introduce confusion, nor grant to the people alone 
the right of electing.” * * bd 

“2. Although the people cannot give such an exact judg- 
ment concerning the learning and qualifications of the one to 
be elected as the presbytery can, yet from their catechetical 
instruction they can form some judgment concerning his pur- 
ity of doctrine, from the trial sermon some judgment as to 
his gifts, and from conversation or report of others, some judg- 
ment as to his character, and hence they should not be alto- 
gether excluded from his election. 

“3. The practice of our churches shows that the people can 
be admitted without confusion to the election of ministers.” 

Let us pause here and inquire, what is the force of the term 
election as used by Gerhard in these passages ? 

The author of the January and July articles persistently 


inform us that the “consent and vote of the Church come in 
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just where Gerhard places them—in the election of pastors.” 
Of course by the Chureh here the author means the laity 
only ; for, in trying to push us to the wall, he says, “Then 
the ministry should take part in the election and calling of 
pastors, or, to use the logic of the other side, no congregation 
has any right to elect or call a pastor without the consent of 
the ministry.” And this he says smacks of Presbyteriaism. 

But to the point of election. Bellarmine raises an objec- 
tion to the people voting to choose not an ordained minister 
to a pastorship simply, but a person for the office of the 
priesthood. Gerhard answers him. But how does he do it ? 
By arguing that the people have the right to elect a minister 
as pastor merely? No, that would have been queer logic for 
« man like Gerhard to use. Bellarmine’s objection related to 
the appointment of a person to the office of the priesthood. 
How does Gerhard answer it? Why by saying that this ob- 
jection is rightly opposed to the Anabaptists, who exclude 
the presbytery from participating in the election under con- 
sideration. But this means that Gerhard himself was op- 
posed to the Anabaptists on this point. The Anabaptists, 
however, granted the power of election to the laity, to the 
exclusion of the ministry; Gerhard says, “that we do not 
grant to the people alone the right of electing. Two suppo- 
sitions may be made to clear up our argument: 1. That the 
election Gerhard mentions here, is the election of a minister 
as pastor simply, in which case he does not touch Bellarmine’s 
objection, and at the same time teaches the doctrine that 
the ministry should join the laity in the election of pastors, 
and hence he was, according to the defence of our opponent, 
a good Presbyterian. 2. That the election, of which Gerhard 
here speaks, is an election which has in view the ordination 
of a candidate to the gospel ministry ; in which case, neither 
the ministry alone, nor the laity alone, but the whole Chureh 
sits in judgment on the qualifications of the person to be or- 
dained. One of two things is true; either Gerhard here 
ineans to teach the doctrine that the ministry and laity take 
part by election in making ministers, or else that the minis- 


try and laity take part only in the election of a pastor. But, 
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according to the argument of our opponent, he cannot mean 
the latter: therefore he must mean the former, namely, that 
the ministry and laity take part by election in making min- 
isters. So much for election. 

Gerhard further says, (De Min. Eve. $106): 

“Aniong us consistories have been established, composed of 
highly respectable ecclesiastical and political persons, who 
represent the Chureh, neither does the whole multitude of 
the people participate in the election, but the power of speak- 
ing and acting is entrusted in the name of the rest to certain 
persons, viz. elders.” 

Here mention is made of consistories, composed of minis- 
ters and laymen. These ministers and laymen participated 
in the election. Was it the election of pastors only? Let 
(Juenstedt answer: 

“To avoid confusion in the election of bishops and presby- 
ters, there have been established church consistories or pres- 
byteries composed of honored ecclesiastical and political men, 
who represent the Church and are charged with the duty of 
furthering the business of the Church, and inquiring into the 
studies, the life and the character of those who are to be or- 
dained.” 

“Bishops or teachers cannot alone represent the Church, 
since the hearers also are included in its definition, but the 
presbytery can represent the Church, to which belong not 
only those who labor in the word, but also.the elders, 7. e.. 
very highly respected members of the Church, who together 
with the ministry constitute the presbytery, or as we at pres- 
ent call it, the consistory.” 

[t is the distinct and positive claim of our opponent, that 
Gerhard and Quenstedt lay down squarely the doctrine as 
Lutheran, that the right and duty to examine candidates be- 
long to the ministry alone. On this claim he plants himself, 
and vociferates, “it must be a desperate cause that resorts to 
such efforts” as would aim to give the appearance that the 
dogmaticians are not body and soul with him. And yet in 
the face of this bold assertion, Quenstedt, without vagueness, 
without obscurity of language, declares, that the consistory, 
which is composed of ministers and highly respected mem- 
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bers of the Church, “is charged with the duty of inquiring 
into the studies, the life, and the character of those who are 
to be ordained.” 

In the light of what Gerhard and Quenstedt say about the 
consistory, one of the following suppositions must be true: 
Either they contradict themselves on this question; or they 
do not mean what they say; or they teach the doctrine we 
maintain. If either one of the first two be correct, then they 
are not reliable witnesses. But if both are false, then the 
third stands as undeniably true. 

It is very appropriate, under the foregoing quotation from 
Gerhard about the Presbytery, which he and Quenstedt say 
is composed of both laymen and ministers, to call attention 
to the citation of our opponent in the July article. It is 
Gerhard who speaks: si vel maxime in examine non satisfe- 
cerit presbyterii expectationi. “This,” says the author, 
“shows who had the decision of the matter,—not the congre- 
vation, but those who examined the candidate.” But who 
examined the candidate? Gerhard says: “in examine non 
satisfecerit presbyterii expectationi.” And what is the pres- 
bytery? Gerhard and Quenstedt define it to be an ecclesias- 
tical body, composed of ministers and laymen. But accord- 
ing to the doctrine which our opponent is trying to substan- 
tiate by the quotation he makes from Gerhard, ministers 
alone “had the decision of the matter.” How well the author 
of the July article and Gerhard agree! If only the laymen 
could be eliminated from that presbytery of which Gerhard 
talks so much, and that Quenstedt says was charged with the 
duty of inquiring into the studies, the character, and the life 
of those who were to be ordained. But we know of no pro- 
cess of elimination, whether it be that of addition or sub- 
straction, or comparison, or substitution, that will cause those 
known qualities to disappear utterly. 

Let it be borne distinctly in mind that the Presbytery, of 
which Gerhard and Quenstedt speak, was composed of minis- 
ters and highly respected laymen, and that this Presbytery, 
thus composed, alone could represent the Church: for “bish- 
ops and teachers cannot alone represent the Church,” neither, 
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of course, can laymen alone do so. This is the church repre- 
sentative of which Schmid talks. But this is not our oppo- 
nents Ministerium, which has no laymen in it, and which 
acts not because its authority to act is received directly from 
the whole Church, but which acts in the making of minis- 
ters because it isa Ministerium. If the quotation from Ger- 
hard is proof for the opposite side, then it should read: in 
examine non satisfecerit Ministerii expectationi. . But accord- 
ing to these old authorities there isa wide difference between 
Ministerium and Presbytery. In the former there are minis- 
ters only ; in the latter, some are ministers and some are lay- 
men. The Church representative had authority to act for 
the whole Church. This the older divines positively declare, 
but for the reason that the whole Church authorized the 
Presbytery to act in its stead, and has the sole authority so 
to authorize. This not only may be deemed, but is “very 
republican.” Schmid expressly says that the collective Church 
assigns the business of giving counsel, direction or decision 
to the representative Church. And, hence, in answer to the 
question put to us in the July article, we reply that we hear- 
tily accept Schmid’s “general statement of the church repre- 
sentative.” 

Since our opponent commends us to a more careful exami- 
nation of the older divines on the subject of the Church as a 
Christian republic, and since he quotes the Smaleald Articles 
to prove that the Church has the keys, because it has the 
office of the ministry, in other words, that the keys are the 
office of the ministry, we will continue to quote, first from 
Gerhard, and then from the Evangelical Harmony of Gerhard, 
Geyser, and Chemnitz, on the subject of the keys. 

GERHARD: “It isa Jesuitical evasion to say that the Churel: 
has the keys only in so far as they are handled in her midst 
by her ministers.” 

EVANGELICAL Harmony: “Nevertheless the right of every 
Christian to the keys, even the most obscure, which he has 
heen entrusted with by Christ, remains inviolate. For, as all 
the citizens of a free city of the empire, [and here is where 
their republicanism comes in] however large their number 
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may be, have common rights and equal freedom, so far as the 
republic is concerned ; and as, for the sake of order, they elect 
senators and appoint a mayor to preside over them, to whom 
they commit the keys and statutes of the city, so that he 
may administer the same in the common name of all, and 
govern the republic accordingly, just so do the people of the city 
of God. They have indeed a communion of saints, and all 
is theirs, whether Paul or Peter, life or death, the present or 
the future; they possess all things under the one Lead, 
Christ, who has purchased by the merits of his blood every- 
thing necessary to salvation for his Church, and in this espe- 
cially for every member, even the most obscure; and yet for 
the sake of order, they elect certain persons to whom the Yy commit 
the administration of the keys of the kingdom of heaven: 
these are those among us who are called deacons, pastors, doc- 
tors, bishops or superintendents, &c., so that everything may 
be done among us decently and in order, according to the 
teaching of St. Paul.” 


Here we have republicanism clear and clean. And Ger- 
hard joins with other old divines in the advocacy of this 
republicanism. The passage just cited is not vague. It 
plainly speaks about authority and right, and says, they, the 
citizens of this Christian republic, elect certain persons, to 
whom they commit the administration of the keys of the king- 
dom of heaven. Does Gerhard, with other old divines, here 
talk about the citizens of the republic electing ordained min- 
isters as pastors merely, and about the Ministerium commit- 
ting the keys to a candidate? Who would attempt to figure 
any such meaning out of this exceedingly clear language of 
Gerhard and others? We hesitate not to say that such effort 
would be an attempt to twist, to distort, to misrepresent, the 
plainest language. 

Our opponent constantly reminds the reader, that it is the 
duty of the Ministerium to ordain, and quotes from Gerhard 
and others to prove that ordination belongs to the ministry. 
So we say, and repeat our reason, namely, good order, fitness, 
propriety. At the same time we challenge our opponent to 
cite from Gerhard a passage which gives any other reason, 
than that of usage, legitimate good order, and propriety. In 


support of this challenge we quote the following from Ger- 
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hard: “We deny that ordination is necessary, by reason of 
any special divine command, as this cannot be produced.’ 
In another place he says, ordination is not divinely ap- 
pointed. But, if ordination is not divinely appointed, is the 
ministry divinely appointed to ordain? According to Ger- 
hard, therefore, “ordination is not the call,” and, hence, “is 
not a rite by which men are invested with ministerial au- 
thority. It is only a ceremony by which the call is publicly 
recognized.” It is the call that involves ministerial authori- 
ty, as the XIV. Article of the Confession shows: ‘“Concern- 
ing churc& orders they teach, that no person ought publicly 
to teach in the church or to administer the sacraments, 
without a regular call.” But our opponent says it is “the 
right and duty of the whole Church to participate in the 
work of electing and calling ministers;” therefore, since 
ministerial authority, according to Gerhard, does not come 
through ordination, but comes, according to the Confession. 
through “a regular call,” it is the whole Church who invests 
a candidate with ministerial authority. 

This conclusion is most emphatically expressed by Gerhard 
himself when he says: 


“As the right of calling belongs to the whole Church, so 
also ordination, which is the publication and attestation of 
the call is performed in the name of the Church. The Presby- 
tery performs the act of laying on of hands, but the Church 
unites with this her prayers. Although, therefore, tor the 
sake of legitimate good order, it is proper that the bishop at 
the same time with the Presbytery lays his hands upon the 
person to be ordained, yet he acts here not according to lis 
own private will and in virtue of plenary power inhering in 
himself, but in the name, through the right, by the vote, under the 
authority, with the consent, with the sanction, yes, with the prayers 
of the whole Church ; and thus the ceremony is performed by 
the bishop, but the act itself is the act of the Church.” 


To all of which, we say, Amen and Amen. 

With these quotations from Gerhard, we, for the present. 
rest the question of dispute. This master theologian of the 
Lutheran Church teaches no such doctrine as that God has 
appointed the ministry to examine, to decide upon minis- 
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terial qualifications, and to ordain. But, on the contrary, he 
does teach that the Church, on the ground of good order, 
competency and fitness, as a rule, leaves this business with 
either the Ministerium or the Consistory ; and that this busi- 
ness, furthermore, she thus delegates, because she, and she 
alone, as the Christian republic and the Bride of Christ, has 
the authority and right so to do. 

One word more. The author of the July article, at the 
conclusion of his observations, speaks on this wise: “Let 
our Church Polity be proved unscriptural, if it can be, and 
we are ready to abandon it.” In reply to thisechallenge 
we wish to say, once for all, that the question of dispute is 
not, Is our Church Polity scriptural or unscriptural? but the 
sole question is, What is our Church Polity? To challenge 
us to prove our Church Polity unseriptural, is to assume that 
we concede his notion about our Church Polity to be true. 
But this is the very thing we deny and argue, not that it is 
unscriptural, but that it is unLutheran. And hence we say, 
the challenge begs the question. The point to be determined ( 
first is, What is the principle of our Church Polity? In or- 
der to answer this inquiry we interrogate the Lutheran fath- 
ers. All this talk about our aiming to set aside the time 
honored practice of the Lutheran Church, our digging among 
the foundations, and our cutting away the supports, is simply 
the “argumentum ad populum” in its fallacious form. If we 
are digging among the foundations, it is only to remove the 
episcopal debris which has been dumped there from the cart 
of ministerial self-perpetuation. 


ARTICLE VII. 
LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 
There has been little manifestation, lately, of literary activity, and 
the list of important books during the quarter is a short one. 
BIBLICAL AND THEOLOGICAL.— The Philosophy of Religion, or The 


Rational Grounds of Religious Belief, by John Bascom, Pres. Univ. of 
Wis., author of ‘‘Philosophy of Eng. Literature 3°’ Lectures on the Gos- 
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pels for the Sundays and Chief Festivals of the Church Year, by Jos. 
A. Seiss, D. D., two vols. in one; a vol. of Sermons by Dr. T. Stork, 
noticed in this number of the REVIEW. 

PHILOSOPHY AND SCIENCE.—Philosophy cf Law, being Notes of 
Lectures delivered during Twenty-three years (1852—1875) in the In- 
ner Temple Hall, London, by Herbert Broom, LL. D., author of Com- 
mentaries on the Common Law,’’ *‘Legal Maxims,” ete. 

BIOGRAPHICAL AND HisroricaL.—Two Chancellors, Prince Gott- 
schakoff, and Prince Bismarck, by Julian Klaezko, translated by 
Frank P, Ward ; A (General History of Greece, from the Earliest Pe- 
riod to the death of Alexander the Great, with a Sketch of Subsequent 
History to the Present June, by Geo. W. Cox; A General History of 
Rome, from the Foundation of the City to the Fall of Augustulus, B. 
C, 753—A. D. 476, by Charles Merivale, D. D., Dean of Ely; A Hun- 
dved Years of Methodism, by Matthew Simpson, D. D., LL. D. ; the 
eleventh vol. of Memorrs of J. Q. Adams, by Chas. Francis Adams ; 
The Mikado’s Empire, by Wm. Elliot Griffis, A. M., illustrated, 

ArT.—Schools and Masters in Parnting, with an Appendix on the 
Principal Galleries of Europe, by A. G. Radcliff. 

MISCELLANEOUS. — The Lord’s Land, by Henry B. Rigaway ; Dan- 
vel Deronda, by George Eliot, in two vols., vol. I.; The Father's Story 
of Charley Ross, the Kidnapped Child, containing full and complete 
account of the abduction of Charles Brewster Ross from the Home of 
his Parents in Germantown, with Pursuit of the Abductors, the vari- 
ous Incidents connected with the Search, fac-similes of letters, &c., 
&e.; Handbook of Politics for 1876, by Ed. McPherson, LL. D. 


GERMAN. 


BrpLicAL.—Prof. Dr. W. Beyschlag, in a volume of 260 pages, de- 
fends the Johannine authorship of the fourth Gospel against the at- 
tacks of Hilgenfeld, Keim, and others of the negative school of criti- 
cism. 

Of Meyer’s critical commentary, the sixth edition of the commen- 
tary on Matthew, and the fourth of that on the Epistles of Timothy 
and Titus have appeared. 

The Sermon on the Mount, according to Matthew and Luke, by Rev. 
E. Achelis, 492 pp., is a rather voluminous commentary on this por- 
tion of Seripture. 

Prof. Dr. E. Riehm, the successor of Dr. H. Hupfeld in the univer- 
sity of Halle, published a series of articles in the Studien and Kriti- 
ken, 1865—1s69, on the Messcanie Prophecies. At the request of many 
persons, these articles are now published, with few additions, in book 
form. Dr. R., in this volume of 214 pp., discusses the origin of the 
Messianic prophecies, their character, and their relation to the New 
Testament. The author, who has already gained an enviable position 
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among writers on the Old Testament, states in the preface to this vol- 
ume, that a Biblical Theology of the O. T. is in course of preparation 
by him. Whilst not adopting all the views on the O. T. generally held 
by orthodox Christians in this country, he is nevertheless far from be- 
longing to the negative and destructive school. With the works of 
Haevernick, Oehler, and Riehm, on this subject, the Biblical theology 
of the O. T. will soon obtain a prominence in Germany similar to that 
recently attained by the Biblical theology of the N. T. 

Among German scholars’it has long been felt that Luther’s transla- 
tion of the Bible does not meet the wants of the times, just as King 
James’ Version does not satisfy the English readers of the present. 
The progress in the knowledge of the Hebrew and Greek, and in 
text-criticism, and the changes in the German language: since Lu- 
ther’s day, make a new translation very desirable. De Wette in his 
translation of the Scriptures, and Bunsen in his Bibelwerk, tried to 
meet this want. Recently Dr. C. Weizsaecker, of Tubingen, published 
his translation of the N. T. In determining the Greek text, he fol- 
lows, in the main, Tischendorf. In the translation itself, his aim is 
to render the original into modern German, without regard to Luther's 
translation. 

Prof. Dr. Keil’s work on Biblical Archaeology, has appeared in a 
second edition, enlarged and improved. 766 pp. 

Dr. C. Zimmerman has published Charts and Plans of Ancient Jeru- 
sale mM, 

The Song of Songs, by Prof. Dr. B. Schaefer. 275 pp. The writer 
of this commentary is a Catholic. He adopts the allegorical interpre- 
tation prevalent in his Church. According to his interpretation, the 
book discusses, 1. The Marriage of Christ with human nature. 2. 
The Marriage of Christ with the Church. 3. The Marriage of Christ 
with the individual soul. 4. The end of the world in three pictures, 
namely, the second coming of Christ, the conversion of the synagogue, 
and the Judgment and ascension to heaven. 

SYSTEMATIC THEOLOGY.—The Protestant Dogma of the Invisibl 
Church, by Prof. Dr. A. Krauss, 290 pp. The book is divided into 
three parts. First, The Dogma of the invisible church in the devel- 
opment of Protestant theology. Second, The relation of the dogma 
to the teachings of the N. T. Third, The systematic and practical 
w lations of the doctrine. 

Materials for the Revision and Reform of the Confessional Stand- 
point of the Protestant Church in the German Empire, by Rev. G. Sey- 
ler. 551 pp. The author is not a Rationalist, but Evangelical, and 
belongs to the school of Hofmann of Erlangen. Like many other 
earnest Evangelical theologians, Lutheran and Reformed, as well as 
of the United Chureh, the author feels the need of the revision of the 
confessional basis of the Protestant Church in Germany. The work 
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is an argument for such a revision, and gives hints, suggestions, and 
plans for its accomplishment. 

HisToRICAL THEOLOGY.—Dr. Martin Luther and Dr, M. Servetus, 
by Rev. H. Tollin. 61. pp. The author shows the relation of Luther 
and Servetus to, and the influence they exerted on, each other. He has 
made a special study of Servetus for the last seventeen years, and 
promises soon to publish a book on his doctrinal system. 

Karl Rud. Hagenbach, by Rev. C. F. Eppler. 160 pp. The author 
gives a brief sketch of the life of the well known Basle theologian, 
together with extracts from his poems and theological writings. Two 
books have lately appeared on the history and significance of the 
Cross. The one is by Prof. Dr. O. Zoeckler, and is entitled Zhe Cross 
of Christ. 484 pp. The other is by E. Von Bunsen, The Symbol of 
the Cross among all nations, and the origin of the Symbol of the Cross 
in the Christian Church. 236 pp. 

Among other recent historical works are the following : Contribu- 
tions to the History of the Waldenses in the Middle ages, by W. Preger. 
72 pp. 

Critical Investigations concerning the Licinian persecution of Chris- 
tians. A Contribution to Martyrology, by Dr. F. Goerres. 240 pp. 

The Sources of the History of the most ancient Heresies, by R. A. 
Lipsius. 258 pp. 

Studies in the History of the Semitic Religion, by Dr. Baudissin. 
336 pp. 

History of Poland, by Prof. Dr. Caro, Fourth part. 501 pp. 

J. H. W. S. 


ARTICLE VIII. 
NOTICES OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


LUTHERAN PUBLICATION SOCIETY. 
42 North Ninth street, Philadelphia. 

The Preacher: His relation to the Study and the Pulpit. By Henry 
Ziegler, D. D., Author of ‘‘Catechetics: Historical, Theoretical, 
and Practical ;’ ‘‘The Pastor: His relation to Christ and the 
Church,” ete. pp. 279. 1876. 

This may be regarded as a companion volume to the ‘Pastor’? no- 
ticed in the July number of the REVIEW. It was prepared under the 
same circumstances, with the same aim, and possesses much the same 
general characteristics. The author informs us, that he does not pre- 
tend that all the ‘‘topics have received a thorough discussion—the aim 
has rather been, on most points, to offer hints, to make references, to 
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systematize rules, to present a syllabus.’*’ The work is designed for 
the class-room, to be supplemented by oral discussions. It furnishes 
evidence of reading and reflection, and abounds in practical rules for 
the preparation and delivery of sermons. Too much attention cannot 
he devoted to this chief part of ministerial work—the preaching of 
the Gospel. There is no lack of volumes on the subject, but each new 
one is likely to add something to the stock of information and general 
interest. We hail this volume as an additional help in this direction. 
It condenses and gives the substance of rules drawn from various 
sources. The careful study of it will be a help to the discharge of the 
most difficult and responsible of all callings, as well as to a better ap- 
preciation of the sacredness of the holy office of the ministry. 


Sermons by Rev. T. Stork, D D. Edited by his sons. pp. 339. 1876. 

Those who had the privilege of knowing and hearing Dr. Stork, 
will be especially glad of the publication of this volume of sermons, 
For reasons, which are well set forth in the Preface by the Editors, 
these sermons will not convey the full impression of Dr. Stork’s power 
in the pulpit. Still, they will be prized by his many friends and ad- 
mirers, and will suggest the elements of his power and success as a 
minister of Christ. They contain many gems of beauty, and will 
afford lessons of encouragement, warning and consolation to those 
who read them. Dr. Stork was a ‘heart preacher,’ and these sermons 
will be medicine for the soul. Many of these discourses it was our 
privilege to hear the author deliver, and we miss the magnetism which 
his presence and manner imparted, but we read them with’ peculiar 
satisfaction and delight. We do not feel like acting the part of a cool 
critic over these posthumous utterances from a departed friend, but 
we heartily commend them to all his brethren in the ministry, espe- 
cially to the younger ones, and to the individuals and families who 
love the truth as it isin Jesus. In this volume, as in many other ways 
and through many other channels, the revered author, though ‘being 
dead, yet speaketh.’ 


The Blind Girl of Wittenberg. From the German of Wildenbahn. 

By John G. Morris, D. D., LL. D. pp. 307. 1876. 

This is a new edition of a volume which was introduced to the En- 
glish reading public some years ago. It has an Introduction by Rev. 
Dr. C. P. Krauth, and is designed as the first of a larger Fatherland 
Series. The volume was received with marked favor when first trans- 
lated by Dr. Morris, and this new edition, published by our Board, 
should have an extensive sale among all denominations. Though fic- 
titious in form, it is all based on real facts. 


LUTHERAN BOOK STORE; SMITH, ENGLISH & CO., PHILA. 


Lectures on the Gospels. For the Sundays and Chief Festivals of the 
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Chureh Year. By Joseph A. Seiss, D. D., Pastor of the Evangeli- 
cal Lutheran Church of the Holy Communion, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Complete in two volumes, pp. 1160. 1876. 

A considerable part of these volumes has been for some time before 
the public, but they are now presented in their completed form. Bx- 
ternally, they are attractive in appearance, containing respectively 
thirty-two and thirty-five discourses. The title will indicate their 
general design and character. They are more varied and yet more sys- 
tematic, than the average of volumes of sermons. The author’s well 
known earnestness of manner characterizes them throughout, and the 
reader will find evangelical truth clearly stated and eloquently en- 
forced. It must be the sheerest prejudice that takes any offence because 
the subjects selected are those of the Church Year. Christian liberty 
is as free to follow such an order of discussion as to disregard it ; and 
that such an order has some very manifest advantages, cannot be de- 
nied. Such a course of sermons or lectures is especially valuable for 
private or family reading. There is very little in these volumes to 
which any evangelical Christians can object, except it be the obtrusion 
of the author’s millenarian views. This was naturally to be expected, 
but still we regard it as a great blemish, and cannot endorse what we 
believe to be heretical teaching. Bating this, we can, in general, com- 
mend these volumes to our readers, as a clear, vigorous and impressive 
presentation of divine truth. 


Genuine vs. Spurious Revivals (Lutheran Book Store). A Tract. By 
Rev. G. H. Trabert, Pastor of the Elizabethtown, Pa., Evangelical 
Lutheran Parish. With an Introduction by Rev. H. E. Jacobs, A. 
M., Franklin Professor in Pennsylvania College, Gettysburg, Pa. 
pp. 32. 

We are sorry that we can say nothing complimentary of this Tract. 
It is a very crude discussion of a very important subject. Of the 
clearness of thought and style, part of one sentence will serve as a 
specimen. ‘‘All nations, even the most degraded, have a religious 
idea, because on account of sin there is a void in every heart which 
the world cannot fill.”” We withhold further comment. 

G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, NEW YORK. 

A Philosophy of Religion, or The Rational Grounds of Religious Be- 
lief. By John Bascom, Author of ‘‘Principles of Psychology,” 
**Philosophy of English Literature,’’ ‘*#stheties,”’ ete. pp. xx.; 
566. 1876. 

Prof. Bascom is well known as a frequent contributor to some of 
the Quarterlies, and the author of several volumes. He has here es- 
sayed a volume on the most sublime and difficult of subjects—the Phi- 
losophy of Religion. Some thirty years ago we tried to master a work 
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of the sme subject by Morell—and since that time have read and 
studied various discussions of this high theme. We approached this 
work with special interest, but have been sorely disappointed. We 
are not sure that we always understand our author. He buries his 
thoughts in a multiplicity of words and sounding phrases. The illus- 
trations sometimes run away with him, and we forget the philosophy 
in the play of the imagination. If we understand his philosophy, he 
is an ardent disciple of Hickok, a disciple of Kant. His religion is a 
very diluted form of New England Theology. His philosophy of reli- 
gion is so transcendental and shadowy, that we can find very little 
substance to grasp. Tyndal and Huxley would probably not seriously 
quarrel with many of his views. He ignores, of course, the ordinary 
theistic arguments, declaims with great vehemence against a vicarious 
atonement, eliminates from his theory the resurrection of the body, a 
final judgment day, and the retributions of eternity. He professes to 
hold fast to the supernatural in Christ and the Bible, but not with 
such a grasp as will satisfy an earnest anxious soul. What Paul de- 
livered to the Greeks first of all—the vicarious death, burial and resur- 
rection of Christ—and what he placed among the fundamental princi- 
ples of the Christian religion, Prof. Bascom seems to make light of. 
There are some very true and some very beautiful things in the volume, 
but they hardly belong to his philosophy of religion. We suspect and 
hope that his religion is better than his philosophy of it. The best 
criticism of this volume would be to print with it the Gospel of John, 
or the Epistles of Paul. 

D. R. NIVER, ALBANY, N. Y. FAIRBANKS & CO., CHICAGO, ILL. 
Pastor’s Pocket Manual, or Perpetual Pocket Record. Arranged by 

Rev. Sylvanus Stall, A. M. pp. 200. 1876. 

A most admirable pocket volume for the use of pastors, to keep a 
record of all their ministerial labors. The arrangement is very conve- 
nient, and no methodical worker in the sacred office should be without 
something of the kind. We know of nothing as neat and convenient. 


Remember the Days of Old. An historical Lecture delivered at the 
‘*Farewell Meeting” held in the Old Lutheran Church in Hunting- 
don, Pa., on the evening of May Ist, 1876. By Prof. A. L. Guss. 
A. M. Published by request. Globe Office, Huntingdon, Pa. pp. 55. 
An interesting historical Lecture, touching upon the history of the 

Lutheran Church in the Old World, then in the New, and followed by 

a more particular account of the Lutheran Church in Huntingdon. 

It is sold at 25 cents for the benefit of the new church. 

The Three Gardens. By J. B. Bittinger, D. D., Pastor of the Presby- 
terian Church, Sewickley, Pa. Published by W. W. Waters, Pitts- 
burg. pp. 57. 1876. ‘ 


These three discourses, on Eden, Gethsemane and Paradise. are 
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marked by the sprightliness and vigor of thought and style which are 

characteristic of the author. Sold by A. D. Buehler, Gettysburg, Pa. 

Price 25 cents. 

A. 8. BARNES & CO., NEW YORK. 

The Acts of the Apostles. With Notes, Comments, Maps, and Illus- 
trations. By Rev. Lyman Abbott. Author of ‘‘Dictionary of Re- 
ligious Knowledge,”’ ‘Jesus of Nazareth,’ and ‘‘Commentary on 
Matthew and Mark.”’ pp. 262. 1876. 

We took occasion to express a very favorable judgment of the first 
volume of Abbott’s Commentary on Matthew and Mark. From an 
examination of this volume on Acts, we find no reason to change our 
opinion of his merit as a commentator. There are individual passages 
upon which his comments do not secure our endorsement, but as a 
whole he displays great good sense, wise discrimination in the selec- 
tion and use of materials, and a happy talent of combining instruc- 
tions with interesting details. It is eminently practical, and yet more 
critical than most commentaries. The illustrations are very numer- 
ous, and add greatly to the value of the volume. The design is tu 
furnish a commentary on the whole of the New Testament in fow 
volumes of about 500 pages each. This is Part L. of the third volume 
—the second not yet published to embrace Luke and John. This Part 
of Vol. IIL., on the Acts, has been prepared and published to meet 
the wishes of Sunday Schools. The whole work, if finished as begun, 
will be a valuable addition to the list of commentaries on the New 
Testament. 

NELSON & PHILLIPS, NEW YORK. 

A Hundred years of Methodism, By Matthew Simpson, D. D , LL. D., 
One of the Bishops of the M. E. Church. pp. 369. 1876. 

The object of this volume is not to furnish a History of Methodism, 
but to give some account of the system, and more especially what it 
has accomplished during the one hundred years of its existence in 
the United States. It abounds in facts and figures. Bishop Simpson 
has given us a volume that is full of instruction. He has told his 
story in plain and simple language. From a very small beginning 
Methodism has become a great power in the land. Prepared by one 
of the most distinguished bishops of the Church, this volume will 
serve for reference, and will be of value to all denominations. 


Methodism and the Centennial of American Independence ; or the 
Loyal and Liberal Services of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
during the first century of the History of the United States : with 
a brief History of the various branches of Methodism, and full 
statistical tables. By Rev. E. M. Wood, Ph. D. pp. 414. 1876. 
This volume differs materially in character and aim from the pre- 

ceding one. It designs to exhibit certain phases of Methodism, and 
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to present its contribution to the American Centennial. It is divided 

into two parts: Part I. Loyal and Patriotic Services: Part II. Lib- 

eral Character and tendency of the Church. It is in some sense a 

plea for Methodism, and to show its patriotic and liberal character. 

In the discussion the author has occasion to consider some of the ex- 

citing civil and religious questions of the day. Of course he makes 

a good showing for Methodism. On some topics, especially those in- 

cluding the peculiar polity of Methodism, others might not agree 

with him. There is less room for doubt about the past success of 

Methodism than about its polity and liberal tendency. There is an 

extended appendix, embracing thirty pages, of statistics. Some data 

furnished in this appendix in relation to the Lutheran Church needs 
correction. 

Methodism and its Methods. By Rev. J. T. Crane, D. D., of the New- 
ark Conference, Author of the ‘‘Right Way,’ “‘Popular Amuse- 
ments,’’ ‘‘Arts of Intoxication,’ ‘‘Holiness the birth-right of all 
God’s Children,” ete. pp. 895. 1876. 

This is still another volume in the direct line of Methodism. It 
will hardly be charged that our Methodist brethren are lacking in de- 
nominational zeal, or that they are unwilling to let the world know 
who they are and what they are doing. This volume, still more than 
either of the others, gives us a view of the interior structure and 
working of Methodism. It discusses its principles of organization. 
shows some of the perils to which it is exposed, and suggests the rem- 
edies. The author has had a long experience in the Church, is well 
known in his denomination as a writer, and has furnished a volume 
which may serve to instruct all who are interested in the subjects dis- 
cussed. Whilst a loyal and zealous Methodist, he is not blind to some 
of the dangers which have threatened and still threaten that ecclesi- 
astical body. The reading of these three volumes will give a pretty 
full insight into the spirit, organization, growth, and strength of 
Methodism in the United States. 


Life and Letters of the Rev. John McClintock, D. D., LL. D., Late 
President of Drew Theological Seminary. By George R. Crook, 
D.D. pp. 410. 1876. 

This is a very interesting and pleasing biography. We have read it 
with absorbed attention. Dr. McClintock occupied a conspicuous 
place among scholars of the day. He was a man of mark, and left 
his impress upon every field of labor he occupied. He has been for- 
tunate in finding a biographer so well acquainted with him, and so 
much in sympathy with all his life work. The author allows his sub- 
ject very largely to present his own picture, and it is one that cannot 
fail to excite admiration. From his birth and early life as a student, 
through his checkered and changeful life, as preacher and pastor, pro- 
fessor, editor of Quarterly Review, pastor again in New York and 
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Paris, President of Drew Theological Seminary, with his varied labors 
in other departments, this attractive volume leads us. It will take 
its place among the choice productions of its kind, and the subject 
of this memoir will rank among the illustrious worthies who have 
served their day and generation, 


The Modern Genesis, Being an inquiry into the credibility of the 
Nebular Theory, of the origin of planetary bodies, the structure of 
the Solar System, and of general cosmical history. By Rev. W. B. 
Slaughter. pp. 298. 1876, 

The volume is purely scientific. It does not attempt to present or 
reconcile the alleged difficulties between Science and Revelation. 
Those who advance so confidently what is known as the Nebular 
Theory would do well to consider what is here presented against the 
Science of their system. For ourselves, we have never had any con- 
fidence in the theory, and are not disturbed by this inquiry into its 
trustworthiness. But we commend the book to those who are so 
confident as to how the worlds were made without the intervention of 
divine wisdom or power. 


Laws re lating to Religious Cr rporations, A compilation of the Statutes 
of the several States in the United States in relation to the incor- 
poration and maintenance of religious Societies, and to the dis- 
turbance of religious meetings. By Rev. Sandford Hunt, D. D., 
Author of ‘‘Hand-book for Trustees.”? With an Address on Laws 
affecting Religious Corporations in the State of New York. By 
Hon. E. L. Fancher, LL. D. pp. xxii., 273. 1876. 

The extended title of this volume sufficiently indicates its contents. 
It furnishes just such information as ministers and churches often 
need. Some acquaintance with these statutes is important to avoid 
difficulties as well as for the maintenance of religious rights. Such 
volumes as the one by Justice Strong and this one by Dr. Hunt will 
help to a better understanding of the rights of religious corporations, 
and if wisely used may save churches much trouble. We promise 
ourselves, at some future time, to have more to say on this general 
subject. 

The Chronology of Bible History, and How to remember it. By Rev. 
C. Munger, A. M.. pp. 32. 

The Christian Ministry. A Sermon preached before the New York 
preachers’ Meeting, Monday, February &, 1876. By Bishop E. 8. 
Janes, D. D., LL. D. pp. 29. 

Past Successes—Future Possibilities: A Centennial Sermon, Deliv- 
ered before the New York East Conference of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, April 6, 1876. Ry Rev. Henry W. Warren, D. D., 
Pastor of St. John’s Church, Brooklyn. pp. 31. 
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s. C. GRIGGS & CO., CHICAGO. 

Words: their Use and Abuse. By William Mathews, LL. D., Author 
of “Getting On in the World,”? and **The Great Conversers and 
other Essays.”? 1576. pp. 384. 

There is an omen for good in the large number of books now ap- 
pearing, on the general subject of this volume. Increased attention 
is evidently given to the study of the English language, and the fruit 
of it can hardly fail to be seen in the greater accuracy, purity and 
force with which it will be written and spoken among us. 

Dr. Mathews has designed his work for popular reading, rather than 
for the use of advanced students in philological inquiry. Philological 
technicalities have therefore been avoided, and the book has been 
adapted to a practical aim. It nevertheless exhibits the fruits of wide 
study and scholarly research. The course of the discussion may be 
seen in the topics of the different chapters: ‘‘The Significance of 
Words,”’ ‘*The Morality of Words,” ‘‘Grand Words,” ‘*Small Words,’’ 
‘Words without Meaning,’* ‘‘Some Abuses of Words,’’ ‘‘Saxon 
Words, or Romanic,’’ ‘‘The Secret of Apt Words,’’ ‘‘The Fallacies 
in Words,’’ *‘Nick-names,’’ ‘‘Curiosities of Language,’’? ‘*‘Common 
Improprieties of Speech.’’ An index is added. The discussion of 
the various topics is marked by excellent judgment and taste, and in 
a style which often finely illustrates the beauty, clearness and force 
which a right use of words can give to our English tongue. We do 
not agree with all the views of the author, but heartily commend the 
work as rich in valuable suggestions to those who desire to cultivate 
accuracy in speaking and writing. 


CONGREGATIONAL PUBLISHING SOCIETY, BOSTON. 


As to Roger Williams, and his ‘*‘Banishment” from the Massachusetts 

Plantation. By Henry Martyn Dexter, D. D. pp. 152. 1876. 

The writing of this book was prompted by a petition presented to 
the Massachusetts General Court, last winter, asking that the sen- 
tence of banishment passed upon Roger Williams in 1635, be revoked, 
with a hope thereby to vindicate his memory. The author wishes to 
show that erroneous conceptions have been formed of the man, and 
false representations have been made of his connection with the events 
of the first half century of New England ; also to correct these errors 
by presenting a full array of these events and the collateral events in 
England. He, also, by seemingly conclusive arguments shows that 
it was not a “‘banishment’’ at all in the usual sense of the term, as 
that implies a state and a civil government, which did not then exist. 

The latter part of the book is given up to a limited discussion in 
regard to the ‘‘Baptists, the Quakers, and the general subject of re- 
ligious liberty, as related to the opinions, the policy and the conduct 
of our fathers.”’ 





* 
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The book with its clear type, broad margins and handsome binding 
is a fine specimen of book-making, and it is also a valuable historical 
contribution. It is in quarto form, of 152 pages. 


Being a Christian: What it means, and How to begin. By Washing- 
ton Gladden. 1876. pp. 144. 

The earnest conversations of this small volume are meant for the 
people. For the most part, the counsels and pleas are to the point 
and well put. Some of them, however, are defective, from the 
writer’s evidently too negative ideas of the Church. 

JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO., BOSTON. 

Palestine and Syria. Handbook for travellers, Edited by K. Baedeker. 
With Eighteen Maps, Forty-three Plans, a Panorama of Jerusalem 
and Ten Views. Leipsic : Karl Baedeker ; Boston: James R. Os- 
good & Co. 1876. pp. 610, 

It seems hardly necessary to offer a word of commendation of a 
volume belonging to Baedeker’s series of Handbooks for travellers. 
Their excellence has made them standard works. This volume is one 
of peculiar value. The chief writer has been Dr. Albert Socin, Prof. 
of Oriental Languages at Bale, who possessed peculiar qualifications 
for the work. It has been prepared with the greatest care, and under 
the direction of the best scholarship. Every sort of information, 
down to the minutest details, necessary to the traveller’s comfort and 
convenience, is fully given. But it affords us pleasure to call atten- 
tion to the volume as having a high value for the use of ministers of 
the gospel, Sunday School teachers and others, who, without journey- 
ing, wish accurate and full information concerning the places of the 
Holy Land. The extended and particular description and account it 
gives of all the sacred places, the historical occurrences associated 
with them, the Scripture passages referring to them, the full index 
facilitating reference to every thing in the volume, the Maps, Plans, 
Views, and the beautiful Panorama of Jerusalem, make it the best 
sort of manual for constant use. 


MACMILLAN & CO., NEW YORK. 

A Manual of Comparative Philology, as applied to the illustration of 
Greek and Latin Inflection. By T. L. Papillon, M. A., Fellow and 
Lecturer of New College, Oxford (formerly Scholar of Baliol, and 
Fellow of Morton). Oxford, at the Clarendon Press. pp. 243. 1876. 
This volume, belonging to the ‘‘Clarendon Press Series,’’ contains 

the substance of lectures delivered at Oxford to candidates for Honors 

in Classies. As no text-book, presenting the subject in compact and 
accessible form, could be found for the use of English students, the au- 
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thor has been led to the publication of this volume. The work thus 
fills a vacant space, and supplies a real want. And it supplies it 
well. The discussion of the subject by German writers, opened to 
English readers hy translations, are suitable only to advanced students 
of Philology, and Mr. Papillon’s effort has been to adapt his work to 
the wants of undergraduates in University life. In the main outline 
he has followed Schleicher, but has wrought up the accessible material 
from quite a variety of sources, presenting the subject with ability 
and thoroughness. The different chapters present ‘‘Classification of 
Languages,” ‘Classification of Sounds,” ‘‘Changes and Modifications 
of Sounds,”’ **Formation of Words,’ ‘‘Noun-Inflections,”’ *‘Inflections 
of Pronouns,” ‘‘Verb-Inflections,’? with Appendixes, ‘‘Specimens of 
Early Latin Inscriptions,’ ‘‘Formation of Adverbs in Greek and Lat- 
in,’ ‘‘Derivative Verbs in Greek and Latin.’’ The outline of study 
through which this work carries the student, will give a thoroughness 
and accuracy to his knowledge of the classical languages not attained 
through the ordinary manuals of Greek and Latin. 


s 


The Sabbath of the Fields, being a Sequel to ‘‘Bible Teachings in Na- 
ture,’’ by the Rev. Hugh Macmillan, LL. D, F. R. 8S. E., author of 
‘Bible Teachings in Nature,” ‘“‘The True Vine,” ‘Holidays on 
High Lands,” ‘‘First Forms of Vegetation,” etc., ete. Second Edi- 
tion. London, 1876. pp. 358. 

This is a charming book, and full of rich instruction and suggestion. 
The idea on which the volume has been written is expressed in the In- 
troduction: ‘‘We shall find the same great truths stamped upon na- 
ture which shine forth in clearest light in redemption ; and commu- 
nion with the works of God will only deepen our faitk in His word.’’ 
This idea is beautifully illustrated in the fourteen chapters that form 
the book. The first chapter gives name to the volume, and unfolds 
with great clearness and force the significance and lessons of the re- 
markable Jewish laws of Sabbatic and Jubilee Years. It is followed 
by ‘‘Feeding among the Lilies,’? ‘‘The Power of Association as a 
means of Grace,’’ ‘*The Heimweh-Fluh,”’ ‘‘Cuckoo,’’ ‘‘Neuter Flow- 
ers,’’ ‘‘Bracts,”’ ‘‘The Human Temple,”? ‘‘The Prophecies of Ferns,”’ 
‘A Harvest Miracle,’ ‘‘The Fall of the Leaf,’’ ‘‘A Pine-Cone,’’ ‘The 
True Design of Work,’’ ‘‘Lessons from the Lilies.’? Occasionally the 
author pushes an analogy too far, yet the too refined minutiz show in 
what detail and beauty the realm of material and that of spiritual 
truth harmonize and reflect each other. The day has gone by when 
contempt or neglect of nature could be looked on as a mark of piety, 
and works like this are good to accustom the minister of the cross to 
find apt correspondencies in things all around him for the illustration 
of his divine message. The author’s style is marked by rare chasteness 
and beauty, befitting the truths set forth. 
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